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THE GARDEN OF LUZON 



The Garden of Luzon 

I 

COCK-PIT 

THE Gallera of Malabon was in the utianst 
confusion. At the entrance, a stubby man 
in red flannel was losing his breath selling 
tickets. Everybody was clamoring for 
admission. 

The young Signoritas who sold cigarettes, fruit, 
cake and frozen ices, in the first court, had forgotten 
their wares and were craning their necks over the 
low partition which separated them from the pit. 
As a result numbers of mischievous muchachos were 
making off with all sorts of goody-goodies. One 
boy had his chubby arms loaded down with huge 
boxes of cigaros when the owner caught sight of him. 
She grasped him by the collar, twisted his nose, and 
then, duly spanked him. 

In the second court a group of men were talking 
loudly and gesticulating wildly. Their conversation 
was so animated that they stepped upon one another's 
toes, jostled and pushed. Above the general up- 
roar the sound of an occasional oath might be heard. 
Here a man stooped to caress his bird. Over there 
another felt a cock's comb, while still another was 
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10 THE GARDEN OP LUZON 

examining the spurs of a big, red rooster, who stood 
majestically on a discarded box, moving his head 
from side to side as if in anticipation of future worms. 

The crowd grew denser about the pit door. Vol- 
umes of cigarette smoke filled up the entrance, 
making it almost impossible for one to recognize his 
friends. 

Suddenly the crowd by the door spread apart and 
fell back. A youthful Visayan, with tears in his 
eyes, carrying a dead cock, pushed his way to a stall 
near the outer entrance. The cock's feathers were 
ruffled in the wrong direction, its eyes were closed, 
its head drooping and its toes turned in. 

'"A glass of vino, Signorita!" demanded the young 
man of a black-faced Illocan girl, who had climbed 
upon her table and was looking over the heads of the 
crowd. The giri turned in confusion. 

'*0h! I beg your pardon, and will the Senor have 
an ice?" 

The youth wiped his swollen eyes with a large 
silk handkerchief. Everybody saw it. 

'^Ah! Don Ramon has lost quite a sum," ventured 



some one. 
« 



Yes," returned a burly looking Tagal. "But 
he's to blame for his own loss. A man is foolish to 
wager like that. He should never place every peso 
on an uncertain cock. Such a pecuniary mangle as 
this pit doesn't work every time." 

Further conversation was cut short by the noise 
on the inside. 



COCK-PIT 11 

"Let's see what's up," 

The Tagal pushed through the throng, squeezed 
his way mto the pit and found himself mingling with 
an excited, perspiring, prevaricating swarm. On 
all sides money was changing hands. Tier above 
tier of wooden seats, clear to the ceiling, were jammed 
with people. Even the women were there in their 
bright colors and with their laps full of centavos, 
wagering on their favorites. Women seldom entered 
the pit, but upon this occasion they all seemed to be 
on hand for the sport. It was the first day of the 
fiesta in honor of the Virgin and so the women did as 
they pleased. 

On one side a group of distinguished looking men 
were in the midst of a heated discussion. They 
were talking rapidly, shaking their fists and stamp- 
ing the ground. Senor Jos£ Garcia and Senor 
Andrea Rizal appeared to be the centers of attrac- 
tion. These two men had not spoken to each other 
for ten years. Perhaps that fact lent itself to this 
excited and indignant debate. 

'* You are a coward, Garcia, and a soft-shelled, 
half-bred Mestizo," shouted Rizal in his fury. 
Several men stepped between to prevent a sudden 
attack on the part of the insulted Garcia. 

"Any gentleman might well be ashamed to deck 
his rooster with such ill-bred weapons. " 

"They are right according to law and I demand 
you to produce a measuring stick so that we may 
test the length of those spurs, " shouted the infuriated 
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Jos^. But there was no measuring stick to be had, 
and, moreover, Rizal was in too much of a rage to 
measure anything. He grabbed up his pet cock and 
cried out: 

"Very well, Senor Gloton. I will prove to you 
that I am at least a gentleman and a true sportsman. 
Here. My entire possessions against your infenial 
caballo on the race tomorrow. Is it a go? " 

The entire throng gasped and strained its ears. 
This astounding proposal staggered even Garcia, 
but he rallied and laughed. He was not pleased at 
the prospect of losing his best horse, who was un- 
doubtedly no match for the famous La Charge, yet 
he smiled and replied glibly — 

"It is a go, Senor. Oh, yes, you can count me 
on. 

He picked up his cock and walked out of the pit. 
Each head was tiuned and every eye followed hiin 
until he had disappeared behind the curtains. 



II 



IN WHICH A FORTUNE IS LOST AND WON 

SOMEHOW the news had become current 
throughout the great throng which siu*ged 
back and forth about Pasay that Senor 
Andrea Bizal had staked practically all he 
owned against a lone horse. But everybody shook 
their heads and grinned because they knew that no 
gentleman would make so foolish a wager. All the 
land in four provinces against a horse? Pooh! It 
was absurd. 

Nevertheless when the Rizal carriage, with its 
coat of arms and booted footmen stopped with a 
flourish at the entrance to the family box the whole 
inquisitive, concourse craned and looked to see what 
it could see. 

First of all the Senor, a tiny, fat man with a 
noticeable red face, and small, piggish eyes which 
kept winking back and forth, alighted. He was 
dressed in an immaculate suit of white and wore an 
enormous Panama hat on the top of his bald head. 
It must have been bald for no hair showed beneath 
the edge of the hat brim which waved up and down 
in the wind like a plume. The chubby man puffed 

18 



14 THE GARDEN OF LUZON 

and fumed and jumped about with his cane in one 
hand and a programme in the other. He almost 
fell off the carriage step but rapidly collecting his 
wits he proceeded to assist the ladies. 

A murmur of approval ran along the picket as the 
fair Teressa stepped daintily out. Her small feet 
in white pumps with silver buckles twinkled back 
and forth as she pulled her puffing father up the 
steps to their seats. In a trim, little gown of pina» 
with her black head buried in a big, basket hat, she 
drew forth an exceedingly large lump of admiration 
from all those about her. 

It was seldom now that the public ever saw the 
Signorita. Those were happy days when she used 
to lead off in the cotillions at the Malacanan palace 
and when she graced the most prominent box at the 
Zorillia. A Spanish Lieutenant, who was not heels 
over head in love with her, then, was far — ^far behind 
the times. He deserved to lose his stripes. Prob- 
ably they would have still loved her but they never 
got to see her any more for there were none of those 
balls on Malacanan now and the Rizal box at the 
Zorillia had been sold long, long ago. The whole 
city knew why it was so and it made the whole city 
sad. Everybody was acquainted with the fact that 
a terrific feud existed betwe^i the family of Garcia 
and that of Rizal. 

Senor Rizal controlled all of the rice, zacate and 
hemp in a dozen provinces, while his rival, a fine 
type of Mestizo, owned the three largest bazars on 
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the Esoolta. Without a doubt these two men were 
the wealthiest and most influential citizens. Their 
wives had been, for many years, rivals for the leader- 
ship of society in the city. Both had died recently, 
leaving their troubles in the hands of others. Two 
years before, the mother of Teressa had gone, leav- 
ing the child with no one to care for her but her 
father. The two families lived just across from each 
Other on Malacanan and it was common property 
that the beautiful Teressa was deeply in love with 
Victorio, the handsome and gallant son of Senor 
Garcia. After the mother's death the girl had been 
denied the company of her lover. 

The trouble had taken root, a dozen years before, 
over a little hemp speculation. In their younger 
days Rizal and Garcia had been the best of neighbors 
but they had leagued together on this business enter- 
prise which had failed. Each blamed the other. 
Bitter words ensued. They broke their partnership 
forever. The war had started and they never 
recognized each other after that. 

Teressa's mother had always been a champion of 
the youthful Victorio. She liked the sturdy, brown- 
eyed boy and she realized that even though her 
greatest rival for social honors was his mother it 
waflf not his fault. Disagree a^ he would, Andrea 
Rizal could never induce his wife to forbid Victorio 
from coming into the house. 

But now the father was in control and the lover 
had been thrown off the place by his servants. That 
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is why little Teressa sobbed herself to sleep every 
night and refused to see anyone or go outside her 
father's gates. And the entire town knew it and 
mourned with her, for, like Victorio, they also loved 
the Signorita. 

After Rizal had seated himself he began to look 
wildly up and down the track and through the crowds 
of people. Evidently he was very greatly agitated. 
No one could help but notice that, 

"It must be so," they all whispered. "Surely 
he hasn't been fool enough to do it. The hot-headed 
rascal." 

They were all nodding their heads and nudging 
one another. 

"If he loses, the price of rice will go up without 
a doubt," exclaimed dozens of the poorer class, who 
clamored for places along the picket next to the 
turf. 

"Mercy! No man would make a bet Kke that 
unless he was insane, " vouched a few wise ones. 

"Well he looks crazy enough now, doesn't he? 
Notice the way he wiggles about on his chair, pulls 
his straw hat to pieoes and looks through that glass. 
But by the Virgin! Isn't the fair Teressa beautiful 
today? Doesn't she hold her proud, little head up 
high, and what eyes! Sancta Maria, but she is 
beautiful — ^beautiful. " 

Signorita Teressa's heart was beating rapidly but 
she did not show the excitement as her father did. 
Yes, her father had made this foolish bet that the 
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common people were talking so much about. She 
knew the whole story because Victorio and his chum, 
Don Ramon, who had been at the side of the Pit, 
hurried home ahead of her father and told her all 
about the quarrel between their parents. 

Thousands of acres against one lone horse! How- 
ever it was a thousand to one chances that the horse 
would lose. But what downright insane odds 
though. Suppose Senor Garcia's horse should win. 
It would mean utter ruin and poverty for his op- 
ponent. 

No wonder Ri^al was confused and excited. Now 
that he was actually at the side of the track he 
began to see what an ass he had been. But then 
he reasoned that his fine thoroughbred would easily 
take the race from a poor animal like that of Garcia's. 

"What does a confounded merchant know about 
horses anyway? Didn't my La Charge win the 
recent handicap cup, at scratch, the greatest race of 
the season? And didn't he net me a neat purse of 
ten thousand pesos?" 

Many such questions he asked himself and he 
had almost come to the absolute conclusion that 
he would win. There should be no question about 
it for Ija Charge was by far the better horse and the 
odds were fifteen to one in his favor. Didn't the 
bookmaker's board show that? Alas! a strange 
fear, which he could not keep out, seized his heart. 
What if his fine horse should be prevented from 
entering the race or what if he should meet with an 
accident? 
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By two o'clock the grandstand was closed. There 
wasn't another inch of standing room left. Still 
the people surged across the track and <m to the 
inclosure beyond. 

All of the city's beauties were cm hand in their 
charming gowns. Wealthy merchants occupied 
most of the front boxes with the Spanish Military 
Attaches, in their gorgeous uniforms, clanking thdr 
polished swords and whispering into the ears of the 
pretty Mestizos at their sides. 

The bare-footed democracy filled up the space 
below. In their thin shirts and white trousers they 
walked up and down,smoking innumerable cigarettes. 
They became impatient for the races to begin. 

Back of the grandstand hundreds of victorias and 
celesas were crowded together, while up the old 
Pasay road past the fort streamed scores ci others, 
raising a huge doud of dust which swept. across the 
field causing the ladies to hide behind their veils — 
much to their discomfort. The sun had poked 
itself behind a cloud, for the time being, so that the 
heat was more endurable while the tall bamboos 
across the pond swaying back and forth in the breeze 
indicated the approach of a storm. 

At last the stable doors were fluAg open and the 
first mounts trotted out to the turf and up to the 
Judges' stand. They were greeted by a thundering 
round of applause from the jubilant, holiday crowd. 
Cries of "Bravo — ^Bravo," could be heard at every 
hand. 
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The first heats on the programme were nm off 
and it was late in the evening before the big cup race 
was started. 

In the middle of the afternoon the merchant 
entered the box next to that of Rizal. Neither 
party spoke but those in the immediate neighbor- 
hood noticed that Andrea Rizal turned scarlet, 
while Garcia appeared very much at home and 
nodded to aD those about him. Once Senor Jos£ 
turned to his enemy as if to greet him, but he was 
looking painfully off towards the start of the next 



If anything will bring out the gambling spirit in a 
man it is a horse race. The Pasay track was one 
swarm of seething humanity bustling about offering 
odds on this or that horse. Spaniards have always 
been hungry for the game of chance — a cock fight, 
a bull fight or a horse race, it makes little difference 
to them. On this particular holiday it seemed that 
the high officials of the government were gambling 
all they possessed on the outcome of the cup race. 
Their spirit, to a large extent, had permeated the 
entire crowd — ^rich and poor alike. Even the very 
poorest had placed their small handfuls of centavos 
and pesetas into the hands of struggling bookkeepers, 
who kept calling off the odds while they endeavored 
to maintain their positions on flimsy, tottering 
chairs or broken boxes. 

Then, too, was it not rumored that Senor Rizal 
had gone mad? And so, was it not reasonable. 
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therefore, that the common people should also go 
mad? Senor Risal was the biggest landowner in 
the Archipelago. His downfall would surely mean 
a slump in rice production. Hence higher prices. 
All the men talked at once and smoked innumerable 
cigaros, while the females squatted on the ground 
next to the picket in order that they might not be 
tramped upon. They also inhaled mild cigarettes 
and chatted on about the heat, the fair Teressa, and 
the prospects of her father. 

Rizal ground his teeth as he saw the youthful 
Victorio, mounted on his hated opponent's steed, 
ride forth from the picket. Victorio always rode 
his father's horses. An expert jockey, he had won 
many a notable stake and he was considered, by the 
great majority, to be the finest, most polished horse- 
man on the course. 

Teressa saw her lover, too, but instead of grinding 
her teeth, as a dutiful daughter should, she grew 
quite red and blushed clear to her ears. Jos6 Garcia 
saw the girl turn crimson and he marveled at her 
beauty. 

"By the blessed Virgin!" he exclaimed. "She 
is a stunner. I can't blame the son for being in love 
with her. It's quite evident she is anxious for 
Victorio to do well even though she knows he is 
racing against her own Padre. I like her spirit. 
Ah! let the blessed things love. Let them love 
until they grow sick. God made love and he fore- 
ordained that maidens should marry — and young 
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men too, I siq)pose. But they do say she has begun 
to make eyes at that young Spanish lieutenant. 
Well I hope the boy brings the little Caballo home 
a winner. But by the holy Saints! that is impos- 
sible. I suppose there is no use to think about 
such a thing. " 

And so the dreaming Garcia, with his head full 
of rich lands, awoke from his reverie and flecking 
the ashes from his cigaro turned to watch the pro- 
ceedings below. 

If ever there was a handsome jockey who sat a 
saddle it was Victorio. Checko was a noble beast 
and Senor Garcia might well have been proud of 
him. The chief trouble with him was that he often 
ran wild on the stretch allowing himself to be cheated 
out of a good lead. He was quick-tempered, full of 
life, like all well-bred Australian horses, and, as he 
pranced around the track, it was all that his youthful 
jockey could do to handle him. 

Teressa's heart beat with pride as she watched her 
handsome lover, garbed in a blue coat and riding 
breeches, crouch forward and softly touch his long 
spurs to the horse's flank. Coming about he trotted 
up to the start amid the wild clappings of the multi- 
tude. He was followed by a dozen others each 
taking his station. 

The very last horse out of the stables was La 
Charge. He, too, was noted for his spirit and 
dash. But on this auspicious occasion, to the 
amazement of all, he walked slowly on to the turf 
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with his head drooping till it almost touched the 
ground. 

'^Sancta Maria! is the loco dead?" screamed Rizal 
to his daughter as he grasped the railing to support 
himself. 

Again Teressa blushed. And, if any one had been 
watching closely they might have thought it a blush 
of shame for at this juncture the handsome Spanish 
lieutenant, Senor Marchonais, who rode, fiercely 
applied his spurs and charged off madly towards 
the flag. This young sexier, like all the rest of his 
associates, had become deeply infatuated with the 
charming Teressa, and she had not r^ulsed him. 
Some even said that Victorio Grarcia had better 
watch out or he would Ipse his sweetheart. 

Marchonais was heavy for a jockey but he knew 
how to handle a horse and La Charge was strong. 

Now everyone was leaning forward intently. One 
might have heard a pin drop but for the stamping 
hoofs on the turf. 

"Eight furlongs!" 

Victorio Garcia braced himself and bit his lips. 

''Maybe I can do it. But I'll have to ride as I 
never rode before." He crossed himself. 

The starter dropped his flag. They were off. 
On the very first turn a horse belon^^ng to a ^[>anish 
captain bolted to the inner fence and broke the leg of 
his jockey by crushing it against the rail. This sent 
the crowd wild. It was all the police could do to 
keep it back from the course. 
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La Charge took the pole and set off at an awful 
pace. His rider foolishly applied the whip on the 
second turn — an act which brought forth a round of 
abuse from Rizal. 

''The loco! The ass! Can't he see that he's 
got the pole? What's the use of killing the beast? 
The dumb idiot, he will ruin me yet. Santos Dios! 
What a day this has been!" 

The pocNT, little, fat man wrung his hands in de- 
spair, and stamped his feet on the floor "vdiile Garcia, 
not ten feet away, smiled complacently and watched 
his own horse hdd seventh position. 

Checko, however, was running well and taking it 
easy and his rider seemed as cool as any dder hand 
mi|^t have been. Behind La Charge came Don 
Ramon on Banorella, a trim little bay, who pressed 
so closely upon the leader's flank that he was almost 
forced into the rail. 

'' By Jove I the little horse will win, " shouted many . 
Sure enough Banorella took the lead on the next 
stretch while Checko, much to Garcia's disgust, 
dropped back a place. At the end of the fourth 
furlong. La Charge was again at the pole. The 
Spaniard was dcung his best to keep the front. The 
race was so well bunched and it was so dusty that 
it was almost impossible to tell just which horse was 
which. 

Teressa uttered a soft cry of joy and her heart 
almost broke its bounds when she saw Victorio 
lean forward and whisper to his mount. Slowly but 
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surely the doughty Checko stretched his neck, dug 
his hoofs into the turf and pulled up to seventh 
position, then to sixth, and finaUy, amid the loud 
shouts of his few backers, drew up outside the nervy 
Banorella who was holding well in at second place. 

'"She wants that hang dog to win over my horse. 
Confound her," growled Rizal to himself. "'Fine, 
obedient dau^ter I should say. Ah, ha, well he'll 
have the laugh on himself before this day is over. 
Look at that horse come!" 

Sure enough they were rounding into the final 
stretch. The Spaniard was applying his spurs at a 
great rate while his noble horse responded with 
every ounce he had in him. 

"The great finish! The wonderful finish!" 
screamed the crowd which by this time had gone 
completely mad. Men threw their hats into the 
air and januned themselves against the picket while 
the women, for once, forgot their cigarettes and 
craned their necks. 

Down the stretch came La Charge a bare half- 
length ahead of Banorella. On the outside ran 
Garcia's horse with his nose about opposite La 
Charge's belly-band. Each jockey was whipping 
furiously with the sole exception of Victorio, who 
lay fiat on his pony's mane and whispered: 

"Run Checko run — Oh! if you love me Checko 
run — ^Run for your mistress — ^run — ^run — ^run — " 

And how that pony did run. The muscles of his 
neck worked convulsively and the breath came so 
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thick and fast that it seemed as if his very lungs 
would have to burst. But he was game. 

Was he gaining? Surely the famous La Charge 
was giving in. But no, the Spaniard clubs with the 
butt end of his whip. The big black dives forward — 
Crash— What is it? 

He is down. The Spaniard flies clear of the 
picket. Alas! Down comes the faithful Banorella 
into the flying mass of dust and kicking hoofs while 
Don Ramon is hurled against the fence. Three 
other horses go down. Their riders are thrown 
headlong to the ground. There is a wail, a wild 
scream, as if an animal is in awful agony. The life 
of the noble La Charge goes out. Amid the scramb- 
ling and groans a shriek of horror comes from the 
horrified onlookers. 

What has happened to Victorio? His mount 
being on the outside misses the fall and races home, 
under the wire, a winner. Teressa took one quick 
glance at him, then at the confusion below, and fell 
in a faint. 

The crowd, too dazed to move, stood for fully a 
minute, and then, with Garcia at their head rushed 
to the scene of the accident. Chairs, fences and all 
were smashed in the confusion. 

Andrea Rizal, standing in his box alone and help- 
less, gazed wildly about him and then lifting his fat 
arms towards the heavens, cried out: 

*' Mother of Christ, I am ruined!" and he sank 
to the side of his fainting daughter. 

He had lost a fortune. 



Ill 

THE TRIAL 

IT was an unbearably hot, sultry morning and 
yet the court room in the old municipal build- 
ing on Calle San Josinto was jammed to suffo- 
cation. On the right side sat a large group of 
Spanish dignitaries, priests, friars, army officers, 
and petty lawyers. The other half was occupied 
by natives, who squatted on the floor fanning 
themselves and filling the room with dense clouds 
of cigarette smoke. 

The raised platform in front was held by the 
Justice of the Supreme Court, a sharp-eyed man, 
attired in the long, flowing gown of a doctor. On 
one side of him were seated three Spanish Judges 
and the Counselor for the Catholic lands, while on 
his left, separated by a low railing, sat Senors Jos£ 
Garcia and Andrea Rizal, each glowering at the 
other. 

At eleven o'clock the Justice arose and formally 
opened the session. 

** It is my duty to state the charges brought against 
one Jos6 Garcia," began the Justice as he shifted 
his glasses and rubbed his nose. 

26 
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**Qn the twaity-fourth of September the prisoner 
won, at the Commercial Club races m Pasay» the 
entire fortune of one Senor Rizal. Rizal's horse 
fell just before the wire causing two jockeys to be 
injured in the collision which followed. Upon ex- 
amination by the doctors sent from the government 
laboratories, poison was found in the stomach of 
Rizal's horse. Investigation has revealed nothing, 
yet, everything, naturally, has pointed towards the 
prisoner. 

''Upon the appeal of Senor Andrea Rizal, this jury 
has met to decide, first of all, whether the prisoner 
was justified in accepting the entire belongings of a 
fellow citizen on such a wager and, secondly, whether 
he poisoned his opponent's caballo or not. " 

The Spaniards on the right side of the house were 
extremely interested in the proceedings. It was 
quite evident that they stood for Garcia. He was 
at least half Spanish while Rizal was a full-blooded 
native. 

Particularly were the friars, who considered Rizal 
a thorn, excited over the outcome. Perhaps if 
Garda should win, four entite provinc^ would come 
more closely under the Spanish wing. Spanish 
Church Authorities surmised that Andrea Rizal 
had had a hand in the recent outbreak. They were 
not sure. But coming just as it did, before his 
fooUsh plunge on the Pasay race-track, they were 
perfectly willing to see him lose all he owned. Their 
spirit was bitter and it was not strange that he 
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should have felt himself placed in a very dose 
position as he looked about the court room that 
morning. 

"Well," he mused, "I have forced the issue 
upon Garcia and even though that whole crowd 
below are against me I think I have him where he 
can't get away." 

Numerous witnesses were brought to the stand 
and each gave approximately the same sort of 
evidence. When the jury went out, the following 
day, it practically decided that since Rizal had 
simply thrown the deeds and contracts of his lands 
at Garcia's face he should be allowed to suffer for 
his foolishness. 

It was agreed, also, that if Garcia was proved 
guilty of poisoning, then Rizal should keep his land 
and the prisoner would be condemned for causing 
the accident. This was certainly a strange way of 
conducting a trial and it placed Grarcia in a peculiar 
predicament. He knew that the Spanish officiak 
were on his side but under the fire of such evidence 
could they afford to acquit him. He realized that 
the Spanish system was about as corrupt as it could 
be and that the Judges would be partial to him, but 
at the same time rumors were current in official 
circles that the home government in Spain was 
becoming aware of the awful conditions which ex- 
isted in the Province. 

But it was lucky for Jos£ Garcia that he lived in 
Manila and not in some rural district, for the central- 
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ization of absolutely all government functions in 
Manila put the provincial towns and the provinces 
at a great disadvantage. The Spanish element was 
not in particular harmony with the Mestizo and so 
even though Andrea was half Spanish he would 
probably have been imprisoned on the spot, had he 
been tried in a provincial court. High officials 
would do anything to put a wealthy, influential 
man out of the way. While Garcia had never pro- 
fessed, outright, his allegiance to the native cause, 
it was felt by many army men that he stood on that 
side. Still the churchmen were heartily in his favor. 
Possibly this favor was partly caused by their warm 
hatred for Rizal. 

By the fourth day the trial had turned into an ex- 
ceedingly hot argument between the Justice and his 
co-workers, and the friar faction. The Justice held 
that Garcia was the cause of the accident. Although 
he had nothing personal against the man he felt that 
he might lose his own skin if the central authorities 
at Madrid ever came in touch with the real circum- 
stances of the case. Everyone knew that Rizal had 
loaned money to the Spanish Government, and the 
Justice was afraid that should the King become 
acquainted with the facts, he might be severely 
criticised for neglect of duty and perhaps have to 
give up his precious robes. 

"Senors,*' he said, "it is quite evident that the 
prisoner has committed a terrible mistake. Who 
else could have poisoned the caballo? Why, though 
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it is circumstantial evidence, it is conclusive. It 
has been proved that his horse was not in a class 
with Senor Rizal's. It would only be natural that 
he should try to find some means of defeating his 
rival. The only way he could accomplish this was 
to get his opponent's horse out of the race. Yes, it 
must have been he who did the poisoning and I 
bdieve that both the high powers in Madrid and 
Rome would censure us if we did not condemn this 
man. Senor Garcia has always been a friend of 
mine, but, as an o£Bcer of the King, it is my sad duty 
to put all prejudices aside and stand for the right. 
I feel that the Senor made a terrible mistake in 
accepting such a wager. It was the act of no gentle- 
man. If there are others to speak let them speak 
before the Jurado makes its decision." 

This speech sent an angry hum buzzing through the 
crowd and dense clouds of cigarette smoke rolled 
up from the friar side of the house. 

Any one was allowed to speak before the Judges 
made their decision but before any one else could 
utter a word Garcia sprang to his feet and cried out. 
By this time he had really begun to fear for his life. 
Could it be possible that he would be condemned? 

^^Senors, I am perfectly willing to return all of 
the deeds and contracts to Rizal. I accepted them 
only because we have been rivals and because he 
actually mailed them to me; but as to poisoning! 
Bah! I have done nothing of the kind. I have too 
much common sense to attempt such a foolish act as 
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that. When Senor Risud flung his wager at me in 
Malabon, the other afternoon, I was staggered, but it 
came so unexpectedly that I accepted. The whole 
affair struck me as a joke until I saw that the Senor 
was really in earnest. Naturally, I thought I would 
lose my horse for I knew he would be out-classed 
but I wanted to show my sporting blood. That is 
why I stayed with the game. To my utter surprise 
the caballo ran better than ever before. At that, 
he would not have won had not La Charge fallen. 
But I swear by the bones of our dear Christ that I 
had nothing to do with poisoning that horse. The 
evidence that you bring up is weak and I beg of you 
to be more reasonable. This whole proceeding 
seems so very foolish, Senors. Why! It is simply 
absurd, preposterous, ludicrous. The wager was 
stupid and the evidence is so very dull. To condemn 
a man on such proof would be entirely ill^al. " 

The prisoner sat down. His face was as pale as 
death. The Justice, remaining seated, replied: 

*'You say that the whole proceeding is foolish, 
Senor Garcia, but do you realize that two young men 
were seriously injiu*ed in that awful accident? One 
of them, Senor Marchonais, a lieutenant in his 
Majesty's service. And, Senor, why does your face 
turn so pale as you speak?" 

"Not because my conscience hurts does my face 
become white, but because I realize now that you 
will not give a fair judgment. It is no easy matter 
for a man to sit still and hear another accuse him of 
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false deeds which may lead to his imprisonment. 
You are unfair, Senor Justice, you speak of having 
been my friend, you have eaten at my board and 
danced on my floor, and yet, underneath it all you 
think a thousand times more of your own petty 
interests than you do of my life. You have told me 
yourself that you feared the King would learn of 
our Governor General's actions. You fear that 
your head is in danger. That is where you are 
mistaken. You ." 

At this the Justice turned crimson and screamed 
out. 

"Silence! We will have no such expression from 
a prisoner in this court of His Majesty. You are 
liable for contempt of the Governor. You have 
slandered his name." 

A friar of the order of St. Francis jumped to his 
feet. It was old Father Bartholomew, who lived in 
the Paco Church and cared for the graves there. 

It was in the Father's cemetery that Rizal's 
deceased wife was buried. The Father hated Rizal 
with all his heart because that gentleman had 
forced him to release a certain nipa shack in Malate 
which did not belong to him. The friar had fright- 
ened a poor, ignorsint native into giving up his home 
by wami^g him that the evil spirits would overtake 
his soul it he did not turn over his property to the 
church. The rascally churchman had spent many 
a night in questionable revelry behind the walls of 
this house^ When he arose to speak a inurmur of 
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approval ran through the ecclesiastical side of the 
house. 

"Brothers — ^I believe that did his Eminence, the 
Pope, know the circumstances connected with this 
trial he would be highly displeased to learn that 
Senor Jos^ Garcia had been sentenced. That is all 
I have to say except that I warn you, by the Virgin, 
Senor Jiut>rs, to be wise in your judgment. " 

The friar crossed himself and took his seat. 

Further detail concerning this strange and unusual 
tribunal would be useless. The entire affair was 
conducted in an absurd manner and but for the 
accident which had occurred at Pasay, perhaps 
nothing would have come of the whole proceedings. 
Grarcia would probably have been required to return 
the deeds to his hasty, hot-headed neighbor. 

But that accident. Bah! Garcia was becoming 
sick even though he knew he was innocent. 

Up to this time, the fat, pu£Sng Rizal had remained 
practically silent. He answered all questions^ which 
the Judge occasionally poked at him, but otherwise 
he remained immovable in the biggest chair on the 
rostrum gazing stolidly from one person to another. 

What the verdict might have been is doubtful, for 
just after the Jurado had withdrawn to make its 
decision a great commotion was raised in the back 
of the room. Senor Rizal, for the first time, stirred 
from his seat as he saw an apparition, in the form of 
a girl, come slowly up the aisle. She was attired in 
white. The dress adorned with large, blue polka- 
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dots, was cut low, exposing a full, snowy neck. The 
short skirt revealed a trim open-work stocking and 
a pair of tiny feet clothed in buckskin slippers with 
large silver buckles. She was the very personifica- 
tion of beauty. Her splendid teeth, her luxurious 
hair, her rosy lips and those eyes were possessions of 
one plainly meant for happiness. Yet the girl seemed 
sorrowful. Tlie audience looked in mute admiration 
as this sweet Mestizo went past. Undoubtedly she 
was a Mestizo for her skin was so white and pure 
that one could not believe that she possessed any 
liative blood but for the fact that the Spanish lady 
was too blanched and pale for such beauty as this. 

Everyone wondered as the girl walked slowly up 
towards the stage. What could she be doing here? 
They recognized at once their idol and pet. But 
why did those full, round lips droop at the comers 
and why were there tears in those big, brown eyes? 

Before she was three-quarters of the way she was 
running. Up the steps she climbed and rushed 
straight towards her astonished father, who, for a 
wonder, had gotten out of his chair. 

"Teressa! Teressa!** he exclaimed. "What are 
you doing here? This is no place for a girl. *' 

The girl did not answer but throwing herself at 
her father's feet, and hugging his knees, cried out 
bitterly — 

"Oh! Oh! Oh! What have I done? By the 
Saints! What have I done?'' 

The onlookers in the chamber had become motion- 
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less and silent. They leaned forward on the backs 
of the benches with their mouths wide open and 
their eyes popping further from their heads. At 
last Teressa screamed out — 

"Padre! Oh! Padre dear, do not let this man 
be charged with a crime which is not his. I poisoned 
that horse!" 

The result which this confession produced on its 
hearers was electrifying. All were dumfounded be- 
yond measure. 

"But why?" cried poor Rizal as he wrung his 
fat hands. "Don't you know you have ruined your 
poor old Padre? We are paupers now. We will have 
to live on shrimps and rice like the poor of Binondo. 
Oh! Oh! Why did you do it?" 

The trembling man buried his sobbmg face in his 
hands while his body swayed from side to side. 

" Oh ! Padre dear, if you knew how I loved Victorio, 
you would understand. I thought that if you lost 
we would be poor and you would have to consent 
to my marriage to the rich man's son. But oh! I am 
so sorry about those poor, poor riders. And it was 
all my fault. " 

Spanish authorities in the Archipelago did many 
strange things. After the startling entrance of 
Teressa into the council room the court was almost 
immediately adjourned. It was decided that Rizal 
should lose his estate in payment for his daughter's 
folly. Why she was not condemned, for the same 
reason her father would have been, has always re- 
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mained a mystory. Just the same, had she been 
sentenced to prison, it mi^t have meant the down- 
fall of a certain Spanish Justice. 

As it was she and her fath^ went home, free but 
poor, while a neighbor who lived just across the way 
became doubly rich. 
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IV 
SENOR JOSE GARCIA 



IN Manila the cleavage between the mass and 
the aristocracy was very wide. Senor Jos6 
Garcia belonged to the wealthy class of people, 
most of whom looked down upon and despised 
the poor man. But he loved this down-trodden, 
ignorant caste. No one knew for certain that he 
was standing against the administration of Spain, 
yet most of the state officials feared him and were 
sure that he would some day be the leader in a revolt 
against them. 

The Senor's large grounds faced Malacanan and 
backed upon the Pasig river. His enormous resi- 
dence, with spacious rooms and piazzas, was the 
rendezvous of society during both the rainy and dry 
seasons. The sides of the house were usually open, 
giving the appearance of a big summer-hotel, yet 
the Senor boasted of many beautiful paintings and 
tapestries which he had brought from Europe. The 
floors, ceilings, and woodwork in this home were 
made of mahogany. The furnishings approached 
American and European fashions and Garcia was 
proud of his conveniences. 

87 
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About the grounds ran a high, stone fence. One 
entered through a tall, moss-covered, arched gate, 
which was always locked at night to keep out the 
possible ladrone. Within the walls were fountains, 
seats, and hammocks overshadowed by majestic 
palm trees. The Pasig behind furnished ample 
opportunity for paddling and swimming. 

Senor was proud of his table. Even his butter and 
milk came from far-away Australia, on slow-sailing 
vessels. His board usually groaned with buffalo 
meat, chicken, duck or roast pig and often a wild 
deer would come from a distant province. 

Spanish army officers and even the priests from 
the different churches and schools took advantage 
of his hospitality and came to dine with him on the 
slightest invitation. At any hour of the night one 
might have foimd a group of joyous revelers on the 
Senor's estate. But he was happy in his entertain- 
ing. It was believed by many that he surpassed 
all others in courtesy and hospitality. Naturally 
it was possible for him with such a vast income, 
charming home and the river to entertain on a 
grand scale. Having been educated in Spain, Ger- 
many and Italy and having traveled extensively 
throughout the entire world he was an exceedingly 
interesting man. 

His famous library was eagerly devoured by the 
saintly priests of the Paulist, Dominican, Franciscan 
and Recoleto orders. They came as often and 
stayed as long as they pleased. 
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Garcia's wife had been a beautiful woman. Al- 
though a native, she, too, had been educated abroad. 
She had been gentle, refined and a worthy leader in 
society. 

The only child, Victorio, was a high-headed, ambi- 
tious lad, full of life and energy but leading a reckless 
existence. Most of the well-to-do mothers in the 
city would have given all they owned to have en- 
snared this young heir for their daughters. But he 
was invincible. His heart had been given long ago 
to the fair Teressa, who lived so close to him, but 
whom he could not see. Her father's guards watched 
him with fearful and forbidding eyes. He dared 
not go near. Once some one had actually shot, but 
he had noticed that the fire from the gun flashed up 
towards the sky. 

Senor Garcia resided in luxury with his horses, 
dogs, beautiful home and charming friends. Day 
in and day out he went down to his bazars on the 
Escolta. He always dealt with every one fairly 
but firmly and at night he came home radiant and 
happy. 

With all this grandeur why should the Senor have 
cared so much about the poor people who reeked 
with filth and leprosy? It is true that he had wealth 
and comfort, but he saw a cruel nation tramping 
down and bullying the people of his own race. He 
was of their blood and bone, and his heart ached for 
them. Perhaps his caste in life was far above their's, 
but what of that? 
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One day he said to his son, Victorio, "Do yon 
know, boy, that our poor people are to be pitied? 
Their dress consists solely of trousers and shirt. 
They wear shoes only on feast days; the rest of the 
time they go barefoot so that their feet get sore and 
raw. It's very seldom they save enough to buy 
a pair of shoes. 

"The houses of our poor are untidy, dirty and 
Unkempt. Underneath them are filthy stables for 
horses and coops for chickens. Sometimes caribao 
are kept there, while the pigs are allowed to roam at 
will. Sometimes their houses are built down on the 
ground and have merely dirt floors. When it rains 
the occupants are usually drenched. Such homes 
are safe in an earthquake, but once they catch on 
fire they burti like powder. 

"The poor of this period eat practically nothing 
but fish and rice. They squat down on their mud 
floors and eat with their hands which is a very un- 
cleanly way to partake of food, to say the least. " 

Jos6 Grarcia realized the awful condition in which 
these people lived. The houses were all huddled 
together so that there was lack of air and light. 
Moreover, there was no sewerage system, whatever. 
The markets and tiendas were reeking with filth. 
Spanish authorities took little pains to see that 
public food stalls were kept in a sanitary condition. 
In Garcia's time there must have been at least a 
thousand of these little tiendas or food shops, 
scattered about Manila. It seems impossible that 
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such highly vulgar conditions could have existed in 
them, but it is true that the rice, fish, fruit, and crabs, 
which were the staple food stuffs of the poor, were 
left standing open to catch all the dust and bacteria 
which might blow in. The black fly hovered con- 
tinually about these shops, while the Chinamen who 
owned them showed no signs of care. Indiscrimi- 
nate handling of food seems to be a characteristic 
trait of the Chinaman. It is no wonder that cholera, 
bubonic plague, leprosy, and smallpox spread so 
rapidly. 

Locusts had just attacked the crops, particularly 
sugar cane and rice. They flew in clouds, large 
enough to darken the sky. Since the locusts formed 
an important part of the diet of the country people, 
they were well pleased until they saw their rice and 
sugar fields rapidly being devastated. Then they 
set up a cry. A terrible famine surely would set in. 
The income from the exportation of tobacco, hemp, 
indigo, coffee, dye woods and hides was not sufficient 
to keep them long. 

At this crisis Senor Jos6 Garcia came to the rescue. 
He imported several million pounds of rice from 
China and sold it on the streets at cost. He realized 
that if something was not done at once to clean up 
the city a plague might set in. Now that he was 
doubly rich he decided to sell out his bazars on the 
Escolta and put his entire fortune into real estate. 

He planned to buy out the whole residence portion 
of Binondo and Sampolog, clean it up, ditch it out, 
and rent it, at low cost, to the common people. 
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It is hard to understand how a man with such 
Christian motives could have felt justified in ruining 
a neighbor as the result of a horse race gamble. Un- 
doubtedly Garcia took Rizal's money without com- 
punction. But we must remember these two men 
hated each other and the customs of the times were 
peculiar. It was considered extremely sportsman- 
like to gamble large sums. No such fortune as 
Rizal's had ever been lost before and of course it 
caused much excitement and gossip. But Garcia 
felt justified, under the circumstances, in accepting 
the deeds. No one was surprised when he placed 
his bazars on sale, for he was growing old. All the 
land which he had won was likewise marketed. 
After everything had been dispensed with, his total 
bank account, which was distributed among all the 
city banks, amounted to something like three million 
pesos. 

The entire section above the market district of 
Tondo was bought out. It extended all along the 
bay front from the Pasig to the further end of 
Sampolog. 

And then what a scrubbing and scouring took 
place! All of the inhabitants were required to move 
out and go to the other side of the city. But the 
municipal authorities furnished tents for them to 
sleep in. Everyone complained and grumbled. 

"What is the old fool trying to do?" they asked. 
" Surely he is going mad ! First he gave us rice when 
we were starved, but now, he tries to make it up 
by driving us out of our homes. '* 
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Garcia only smiled at these words and went about 
his business with energy and forbearance. With the 
aid of the board of health, which soon became 
aroused, the entire district was cleaned up and 
fumigated. A large canal for refuse was dug through 
the middle of the territory and numerous smaller 
ones were run into it. Many of the old nipa shacks 
were torn away, in order that light and air might be 
admitted more abundantly, while dozens of new 
ones were erected. After weeks of this cleaning up 
process, Garcia announced in the papers that he 
owned fresh, clean houses in the Binondo and Sam- 
polog districts which he would rent at very reason- 
able prices. And reasonable prices they were, too, 
lower than ever before. 

The people shouted for joy and called the Senor a 
Saint. 

"He is good! He is noble!" they all exclaimed. 

The Spanish dignitaries grew jealous of his popu- 
larity and they were angry because he had forced 
rent prices down. 

"He is a fool!" they all cried, in their anger. 

At the abuses of the Spaniards he only smiled, and 
when a man representing the poorer class came to 
thank him, he smiled, and replied in strict confidence : 

"Well, I'm getting old, Senor. The work in my 
bazars was becoming tedious. Between you and me, 
I hate this Spanish oppression. They have done 
nothing to clean up the city. By rights it should 
be a perfect paradise for it has the natural possibili- 
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ties. Even the Luneta is becoming ragged and the 
shore is something for any man to be ashamed of. 
Everything is hilarity, vulgarity and good times 
with them. They rob us and cheat us. The home 
government is not to be blamed, I suppose, because 
it is not aware of all that is going on. It seems as 
though they ought to know. The church steals the 
land of my people. I love the church, but I hate 
these friars, who, under cover of their cowls and 
shaven heads, confiscate our rice, and cane fields. 
They pretend to be religious and good, but they are 
thieves. I hope to live to see them all thrown out. 
Yes! there will be a great revolution some day. If 
I don't live to see it my son, Victorio, will. But as to 
that aifair in Binondo, I guess it was a good invest- 
ment so don't thank me, Senor. " 

Perhaps this was the first time in his life that 
Senor Jos6 had spoken against the rule of Spain. 

*'Yes," thought Garcia to himself. "'I am half 
Spanish but I am a native son by birth and I stand 
for the cause of Independence." 



A SPANISH LIEUTENANT IN THE CASE 

THE festivities of holiday season were at 
an end. Musicians were picking up their 
instruments and traps, while down the 
Real a steady stream of humanity wended 
its way, and out through Santa Rosa a great throng 
of celesas and victorias pushed and shoved one 
another about with little respect for hubs and fenders. 
The Luneta was simply intoxicating on this evening. 
And what a sight! In the foreground, the ocean, 
the lights from the ships, the boulevard, and the 
two brilliantly lighted band stands surrounded by 
happy, expectant men, women and children, walking, 
sitting on the sand, or riding up and down. Over 
everything hung that dreamy satisfying haze so 
common to the East. 

Teressa and her father were seated on a bench 
near the surf and just at the end of the Malacan. 
They had not spoken during the entire concert. 
The girl had been thrilled by the music tor it was 
seldom that she ever got away from home to hear 
it. After everything had become stiU, like the dead 
of night, she placed her arms about her father's neck 
and whispered — 
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"Padre, we are very poor now, are we not?" 

"Yes, my child," answered the father. "We 
are very, very poor. A few days ago we were rich, 
but now all we have is our home and a few pesos 
with which to buy bread. Never mind that though, 
my daughter!" 

"Padre, do you think it was dishonorable and 
unjust for Senor Garcia to take all of your great 
possessions?" 

"No, little Teressa, he was perfectly justified in 
doing what he did. Since I made such a dunce of 
myself I have begun to think that it was really all 
my fault. The good Father at St. Vincent's tells me 
that my fierce temper put me in wrong and that if I 
do not try to keep it in bounds I surely will get into 
worse trouble. He is right. These are hard times, 
my dear. The Spanish are oppressing our people 
and my money would come handy now. I am old 
and can live without it. It's the people who need it." 

"But, Padre!" exclaimed the maiden. "Don't 
you think Senor Garcia was very noble to do what 
he did with his money and that which he won from 
you? He has given all he possessed for the sake of 
the poor. He has cleaned up Binondo and Sampolog, 
two of our filthiest districts, and has given to the 
people all he could give without utterly ruining 
himself." 

"Yes, little daughter, that was very sincere and 
honorable of him." 

The small, fat man wiped tears from his eyes, but 
it was so dark that his daughter could not see. 
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"'Do you know, Jos6 and I were the best of chums 
when we were boys. We used to shoot centavos and 
fly kites in that field back of the Paco Cigar Com- 
pany^ He was a good boy, was Jos£. This recent 
work that he has done is noble. But bah ! that hemp 
trouble which we had a few years ago. Jos£ was so 
hot-headed and unreasonable. Maybe, it was partly 
my fault but I can't see it that way." 

He sighed. The girl by him sighed too. 

"Padre, why are you so prejudiced against Vic- 
torio? He is so noble, father dear, and so good and 
he loves me. You won't let him come into our house. 
When mother lived he always came. Now it is 
different. " 

"He is a good-for-nothing, young scamp. The 
two years he spent in Europe did him more harm 
than good. Now why can't you care for that hand- 
some Senor Solis who lives upon Leguna, or why not 
Senor Leon Marchonais, who rides my horses. He 
comes from the best blood of Spain. Bah! Senor 
Garcia does not know how to bring up a son." 

The father thought the youthful Victorio too 
reckless and independent. He had nothing personal 
against the boy, but he loved his daughter so much 
and had despised his neighbor so bitterly, that he 
feared a marriage between the two houses would 
turn out a disappointment in the long run. 

"But, Padre, don't you see that I do love him? 
Of course, Senor Marchonais is — ^well I almost think 
I care for him, sometimes. But Victorio will inherit 
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a large fortune and you know that he could at least 
take care of that. His father has permitted him to 
run wild, I know, but if he is thrown out on his own 
resources and has to care for that estate he will 
prove himself worthy. The good blood of the 
Garcias is in him. I love my native land and I 
want to see my people free. We cannot be free if 
we inter-marry with these usurpers. How I despise 
them! They rob the poor. Even their churchmen 
do that. They confiscate our rice fields, the greatest 
source of income that we have. And so I'm afraid 
I could never marry Lieutenant Marchonais unless 
— ^unless — " Suddenly the girl changed her tone 
and she spoke as if driven by duty. 

"Padre, I love our Catholic Church. Its cere- 
monies and grandeur appeal to my religious feelings. 
I have a profound attachment for this church and I 
would gladly receive as ministers of the Roman 
Catholic Religion, any, but those who are, to me, the 
very embodiment of all in the Spanish rule that is 
cruel and hateful. Every nook and comer of our 
land has a beautiful cathedral or monastery. The 
friars have built hospitals and homes for the poor. 
They had won the confidence of our people. Now 
why do they turn and cause everyone to despise 
th^n? Answer me that. Padre! And why do you, 
who helped in the recent outbreak in Cavite, ask me 
to marry a man like Marchonais? He is one of those 
Spaniards whom you profess to hate. Is it because 
he had money? Senor Garcia has that. Is it because 
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lie comes from a royal family? Bah! the blood of 
Victorio Garcia is as pure as the best blood in Europe. 
He may be a native, bom under a tropical sim, but 
he is at least a man. Marchonais is a dog. Father, 
you are wholly unreasonable. You ask me why I 
do not marry into a race of people, whom you your- 
self despise. Why don't you put aside all this 
foolish grudge against your neighbor? You say 
yourself that you think he is just and good and 
honorable, for he gives all he has to the poor, but still 
you hold out." 

Teressa's conscience was hurting her. She re- 
alized that she possibly had overstepped in ac- 
cepting the advances of the young lieutenant. 

"Padre dear, I have seen a new flag. Signorita 
Celesta on Calle Romblon has woven it* There is a 
bar of red, a bar of blue, and a field of white. In 
the field of white there is a sun and three stars. It 
is the symbol of liberty, father. It is the flag of a 
new nation which shall spring up as soon as we all 
join hands and push out this cruel and unjust 
Spanish rule. Why could my Victorio not lead in 
this insurrection some day? He is young, he is 
strong, he has money." 

Before Teressa had finished speaking she had slid 
oflf the bench and was kneeling in the sand with her 
head buried against her astonished parent's knee. 
She was sobbing violently. 

Senor Rizal was moved beyond all measure. 
Never had he heard his daughter speak like this. 
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What did she know about the church or insurrec- 
tions? Ah! yes, he had seen her reading historical 
novels and church history. Perhaps young Victorio 
had been whispering something about war to her. 
Certainly there were war clouds on the horisson, and 
Rizal was sure that his daughter had managed, of 
late, to meet her lover without being caught. 

Undoubtedly the Senor's heart was becoming 
softened. At first he had hated Garcia with all the 
bitterness of his soul. The very thought of losing 
a fortune almost drove him mad. For a whole day 
and night after the trial he had stormed up and 
down his house in the agony of despair. Nothing 
that his daughter or his servants could do seemed 
to relieve him. Teressa was frightened terribly for 
she thought her father might injure himself. 

It is strange how quick a man's ideas or his opinions 
may change. One day he may be a Whig — ^the next 
day a Tory. 

Senor Rizal had worked himself up into a frenzy 
of passion. He swore against the Virgin but mostly 
against his accursed neighbor. Two hours after 
midnight he was completely exhausted. Flinging 
himself upon a couch he had slept for twelve hours 
before awaking. When he did come to himself, it was 
with the realization that he was in another world. 
The sun poured into his room from the west and he 
was conscious that it must be afternoon, but he did 
not stir. What was the use? He had no office. 
His money was gone. For an hour he had lain and 
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calmly gazed at the lizards on the ceiling. Yes, he 
had been ruined financially, but what of that? He 
still had a place to sleep, something to eat, and a 
daughter. A servant had answered his ring. 

**Have the carriage at the door in twenty minutes, 
Andreas, and ask Signorita Teressa if she does not 
wish to drive with her father!" 

" I am sorry, Senor, " replied the disturbed servant. 
"The stable has all been moved over to Senor 
Garcia's. " 

"Oh, the devil!" exclaimed Rizal, but that was all 
he said. 

"Then that will do, Andreas, my man." 

Strange to say he had calmly resigned himself to 
his fate. He was neither angry nor jealous of Garcia. 
His n^ghbor had been pitiless but he held him no 
grudge. 

"Come, Teressa, let's be home!" Rizal lifted his 
weeping daughter from the sand and they walked, 
arm in arm, down the Calle. They passed the old 
tobacco factory, where the man used to play as a 
boy. He breathed a sigh of regret. 

"What is it. Padre?" asked the girl. 

"Nothing." 

They crossed the crooked bridge and turned 
into Malacanan. A week before they would have 
ridden for the walk from the Luneta was a long one. 
But Andrea Rizal enjoyed it and that night he slept 
more soimdly than he had for ten years. When he 
bade his daughter good-night, he whispered: 
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'"Be true to your churchy Signorita. It's the best 
friend you have. These friars are wrong, but that's 
not the fault of the church. And as to Senor Vic- 
torio. Well, I'll think it over. He is a pretty fine 
boy, I suppose. Perhaps I have been prejudiced 
against him. Yes, Garcia did a noble thing when he 
cleaned up the north end of town. Good-night!" 

Teressa, like her father, slept better than she had 
for many months. Some time during the night 
a large moonbeam peeked through the window and 
lighted up her sweet face. It was wreathed in a 
smile. Could it be possible that she was dreaming 
of Victorio? Or was it of the Spamsh lieutenant? 



VI 



A BIT OF HISTORY 

Alight breeze, blowing up from the South, 
ruffled the surface of the beautiful Pasig. 
Andrea Rizal was seated with his daugh- 
ter in a long, slender banco, which danced 
and played about on the waves as the old man turned 
his reel and whistled between spasms of conversa- 
tion. The two had been discussing the church 
situation. The girl's voice was low and mellow but 
at the same time it sounded deeply in earnest. She 
leai^ back on a pile of reeds and dipped her slender 
fingers into the water. 

"Well, Padre dear, why don't we all rise up and 
drive out these miserable, accursed friars? Every- 
one seems to hate them, but everyone sits around 
talking. The tiendas and streets are full of gossips 
who do nothing. Why don't they get rid of such an 
enemy?" 

"Ah! daughter, that is impossible. We have no 
leaders and those churchmen are too firmly estab- 
lished in our land to get rid of them at a moment's 
notice. Why, already there have been established 
^1 our Islands the religious orders of the Augustans, 
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the Becoletos, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, 
the Society of Jesus, the Congregation of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and the Congregation of the Daughters of 
Charity. 

''The Dominicans came to us in fifteen hundred 
eighty-seven. They administer the cure of souls in 
the provinces of Manila, Cavite, La Laguna and 
Bataan. They have established the convent of 
St. Domingo in Manila, the Royal and Pontifical Con- 
vent of St. Thomas in Manila, the convent of San 
Jose in Manila, the college of San Juan de Letran in 
Manila, the college of St. Alberto Magno in Dagupan, 
the Vicarship of San Telmo in Cavite, the Vicarship 
of San Juan de Monte at Manila, the college of Santa 
Cateline de Sena in Manila, the college of our Lady 
de Rosario in Lingayen, and the college of Our Lady 
de Rosario in Vigan. 

"Li fifteen hundred sixty-five, the Augustans 
ruled our Archipelago. This order has a convent 
here in Manila, another in Cebu, and still another in 
Guadaloupe. It has a male orphan asylum at Tam- 
bobon and a girls' orphan asylum in Mandaloya. 

"About sixteen hundred six, the Recoletos migrated 
to these Islands and established convents here in 
Manila, in Cebu, and Cavite. They also have built 
a few hospitals. 

"The Franciscans came in fifteen hundred seventy- 
seven. They have a convent here, also the Royal 
Hospital of San Lazaro,^ a residence and church at 
Sampolog, the Hospital of St. Pascual Baylon, and 
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a residence and chiurch in Paoo. Besides this» they 
have the Royal Monastery of Santa Clara here in 
Manila, and the Hospital of the Lazarinos in Ambos 
Camarines. 

''The Society of Jesus was established in fifteen 
hundred eighty-^ne. Their station lasted until 
seventeen hundred sixty-eight. After a period of 
ninety-one years, in eighteen hundred fifty-nine, 
the Society returned and took charge of the cure of 
souls in Zamboango, Surrigao, Davao, Basilan, and 
Jolo. This society has a central mission and an 
Observatory here in our own city. 

''The Paulists came in eighteen hundred sixty-two 
and established a mission of Filipino women, de- 
pending upon the Congregation of St. Vincent de 
Paul, of Spain. They have establishments here in 
Manila and colleges in Nueva Caceres, Cebu, and 
Jaro. They also exercise the direction of the Society 
of the Sisters of Charity. 

"The clergy are divided, as you know, into two 
groups. There are the parish priests, who live among 
our people and over whom they exercise the cure of 
souls. These priests have become a part of the very 
spirit and life of our homes. Then we have the 
monks who live under the rule of their respective 
orders, that is to say, each order has a number of 
its monks stationed in the various convents and 
churches. 

"The expensiveness of our government breeds 
all sorts of corruption and dissatisfaction. Sfiain 
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spends much money, supposedly on us, that might 
be used to much better advantage. The boundless 
powers of our Grovemor General make it possible for 
him to do just as he pleases. There is an entire 
absence of institutions in which we are represented 
and can make our desires known to the head 
officials. 

"The great number of officers who live on the 
country, and by their numbers obstruct the public 
business which they profess to carry on, causes more 
oorruption. With all this there is great confusion 
between the functions of the state, religious orders, 
and the church. Minor responsibilities are divided 
so that a large number of small, subordinate boards 
are established. This makes the Spaniards jealous 
of one another, hence corruption is bred in the State 
itself and the entire government is tainted, polluted, 
debased, and, as time goes on, it is changing from a 
condition of bad to one no longer to be endured. 
The Islands being so far from the Mother country, 
the officials in charge have no one to see that they 
are handling the situation honestly, and proceed 
to make the government an insipid farce. Those 
who refuse to accept the inhuman burdens thrust 
upon them are taken out and shot. It is no wonder 
that our people should rebel. 

"What we want is a new form of government, a 
government not of cruelty and harshness, but one of 
reform. We desire this reform much more than we 
do political independence. Our leaders and the most 
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thoughtful politicians agree that because of the 
ignorance and political inexperience of the masses, 
the number of different languages, the different 
modes of life, the variety of culture, and the difficul- 
ties of inter-communication that we are not ready 
for self government. 

"From this you may see, little daughter, what an 
enormous and wonderful system this Latin Church 
of ours has built up. Everywhere we have beautiful 
monasteries and cathedrals. These buildings, built 
of massive stone, are highly decorated, and finished 
in the finest style possible. But while they are im- 
posing it takes an enormous amount of money to 
build them. It means that our poor people have 
to sacrifice too much to pay the taxes, which are 
levied to carry on this work. Here is where the 
great trouble comes. The friars have become 
jealous of the small land owners. Hence they try 
to rob them. The people on the other hand have 
learned to distrust the churchmen. Six million and 
a half of our eight million people are Catholics and 
they all love the Latin Church. But they cannot 
stand such oppression. " 



vn 

FATHER PASCUAL BARTHOLOMEW 

OF all the hatreds which grew out of this 
strife between the church and the people 
there was no more bitter feeling any- 
where than that which existed between 
Senor Andrea Rizal and Father Bartholomew of 
the Franciscan Church in Paco. Ever since the 
coming of his order the Father had cured the souls 
of those who lived in this district. He was aided by 
an old monk, St. Gregory by name, who never went 
out of the church grounds. 

Rizal had always given liberally to the Franciscan 
order. The church, heretofore, had been the great- 
est part of his life but when he saw the chaotic state 
into which it was being dragged by a group of im- 
moral and sacrilegious priests, he lost heart, and 
withdrew his support. The Paco Church suffered 
the greatest and Padre Bartholomew became ex- 
tremely angry. The friar was a very indecent fel- 
low. He had risen up agaii^t Rizal, in the recent 
trial, because the Senor had compelled him to release 
the gambling house which he was keeping in Malate. 
Altogether it was an embarrassing position for Rizal. 
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His wif^ was buried at Paco and her grave was apt 
to receive extremely bad treatment. 

The old cemetery system in Manila was a very 
peculiar affair. All the grave yards were owned by 
the church. Around the Paco grounds was built an 
enormous stone wall. In this wall were several 
thousand shelves in which were placed the coffins. 
The wall was a veritable honeycomb with every cell 
numbered. When anyone died his relatives rented 
one of these vaults or cells by the month. After 
the coffin was put into its resting place, the opening 
was plastered up. If the family was ever unable 
to pay the next month's rent the church authorities 
opened up the vault, took out the casket, and emptied 
the remains into the bone-yard. 

One might enter the yard by climbing a flight of 
rickety stone steps. This placed you on top of the 
main wall. Then by walking a few yards towards 
the north you could look down into an awe-inspiring 
abyss. It was black and gloomy and was full of 
bones, skulls, and skeletons, all mingled together 
with one terrible mass of hair and flesh. How any 
mortals and especially those who had given their 
lives to a divine cause, could stand by and see bodies 
thrown out to rot and decay in this manner is be- 
yond all understanding. 

Near the western boundary of the cemetery stood 
the ancient cathedral. Though many typhoons had 
streaked it with yellow rust and though it had 
crumbled away, even beneath the ivy which climbed 
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about its windows^ it still looked as substantial as 
it had for one hundred years. The narrow lancet 
windows, the tall, stately spire with its gilded cross, 
the nave, the aisles and the chancel all appeared to 
be in a state of preservation which indeed speaks 
well for the architectural ability of the pioneer mis- 
sionary. 

Access to the graveyard was gained through an 
enormous iron gate just opposite the cathedral 
door. There was always a detachment of Spanish 
police stationed here. No one was permitted to 
pass in or out without first being searched. What 
the object was for such a precaution no one knows, 
unless it was feared that some one might tamper 
with the graves and run o£F with a skeleton in his 
pocket. But we must remember that Spanish 
officers were paid to do many peculiar things in those 
days. 

Father Bartholomew and Saint Gregory used to 
sit of evenings on the stone steps which led up to the 
bone-yard. It seems strange that anyone should 
have selected this dismal spot for gossip. Saint 
Gr^ory always sat humped over with his cowl 
pulled tightly around his head. He was merely a 
midget of a monk who consented to everything that 
his co-worker did and said. 

The friar always did the talking. He was a huge, 
powerful fellow with a rough, red face, who, although 
bound by solemn vows to a life of chastity, obedience 
and poverty, was as mean as Satan himself. He 
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drank great quantities of ale, and it was whispered 
about that he took many strange trips away from 
the church — ^trips that caused him to be gone three 
or four days at a time. 

*'He always looks so queer and acts so mystical," 
said the little girl on the opposite comer, who tested 
eggs with her teeth and sat cross-legged all day long. 
"He never speaks when he passes." 

''Perhaps he has a lover," responded her com- 
panion. 

"What! a priest with a sweetheart? Nonsense, 
you ninny. " 

A few nights after the trial, recorded in a preced- 
ing chapter, the two wardens of the Paco Church 
were seated at their usual station on the stone steps. 
Father Bartholomew was speaking. 

**I tell you we have to have more money and 
have it at once. Look at our wine cellar! Look 
at our larder ! Even the poor are howling because we 
don't spread more alms. The scoundrels! The 
good-for-nothing pussy cats! I'll tell you, Father, 
we've got that infernal Rizal right by the throat and 
I insist that we hang on to him. This has all been 
his fault. He started this trouble with his con- 
founded prejudices. It's too late to get a single 
peso out of him, but we can get revenge. Why! he's 
as poor as a Luzon baboon at this present moment. 
All that he has is his home and his daughter. But 
maybe he could scrape up a little. We shall see! 
We shall see! I don't think it did much good for 
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Garcia to win that suit» but just the same we will get 
our dear friend, the right honorable Senor Andrea 
Rizal — may the Virgin curse his soul! I'll write 
him a letter, telling him that if he doesn't hand ovei: 
a thousand pesos at once I'll throw his beautiful, 
little wife into the bone-yard with all the rest of our 
decaying neighbors. That ought to bring him to his 
senses. If it doesn't take the skin o£F, I miss my 
guess. He'll sell his house to save his wife's shell, 
that is what he will do. Just watch him jump! 
He's back in his rent now. " 

The crimson mounted to Saint Gregory's brow. 
He shuddered. But he knew better than to disagree 
with his companion's plans. Long ago he had 
learned that Padre Bartholomew had a will harder 
to penetrate than a wall of iron. 

On the next post Senor Rizal received the follow- 
ing letter: 

Paco Church, Jan. 20, 
To Sr. Andrea Rizal y Mercado 

56 Malacanan, Manila, 
My dear Senor: 

It grieves me to inform you that our cemetery is 
over-crowded. You are so far back in your rent 
that if one thousand pesos are not forth-coming 
immediately we will be required to displace the 
remains of your wife. We are sorry that such ex- 
treme measures have to be taken but we cannot 
a£Ford to favor the best families any more than we 
do the poorer. In the church of Christ we are all 
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equal. Trusting that you will attend to this matter 
at once, I beg of you to believe me, 

Your humble servant in Jesus Christ, 

Pascual Bartholomew. 

Rizal read the letter and re-read it. When he 
had finished he burst into a storm of indignation. 

"The filthy scoimdrel," he screamed, as he ran 
wildly around the room shaking the paper and 
pulling at his hair. 

"A thousand pesos, is it? Where in the name of 
the blessed Virgin does he expect me to collect a 
thousand pesos? I haven't a centavo to my name. 
He imagines he can get even with me for putting him 
out of that dirty den in Malate. He's angry because 
I withdrew my support from his infernal church. 
That is extremely easy to see, even by an old fool 
like me. Well, it's his own fault, the dirty, putrid, 
decaying, corrupt excuse for a decent churchman. 
He stands for Grod, does he? Well, I'll see his soul 
in hell before I help him. I want no more of his 
kind. He ruins the Church by causing his people to 
lack confidence. What we need are priests with 
push, who love their work and the people. If the 
Church had efficient help its problem would be 
solved. What can one expect from a stinking lizard 
like this Pascual? He proposes to put my beautiful 
Amanda into the yard, to have her exposed to rain 
and wind. No, he shall not do it. By Heaven! he 
shall not, if I have to sell the roof over my head, if 
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I have to kill him first. Santos Dios! He shall not 
do it. I say he shall not." 

The wretched man, overcome by distress, was 
fomid on the floor, by his daughter, sobbing his 
heart out. She tore the letter from his hands and 
read it. She turned pale and staggered against the 
wall. 

**What! My pretty mother thrown into a yard. 
Into that dreadful abode of the dead leper. No! I 
say — ^Never!" 

The girl was too frightened to weep. Without 
a moment's hesitation she rushed out of the house, 
across Malacanan, through the gate and up the lawn 
towards Senor Garcia's home. It was the first time 
she had been inside those forbidden gates for two 
years. If she had stopped to think, she would 
never have dared to enter. But she was crazed 
with grief and terror. Stumbling at every step she 
ran across the grass. 

" Victorio ! Victorio ! " she shrieked. " Where are 
you, Victorio?" 

Senor Garcia and his son were seated in the library 
enjoying a game of chess when they heard the shrill 
cry from the lawn. Followed by a dozen inquisitive 
servants they hurried out to see what the trouble 
was. At the sight of Teressa the frightened Victorio 
was too astonished, for a moment, to move, so that 
when she fainted it was Senor Garcia, the elder, who 
caught her. But Victorio discovered the letter which 
had fallen to the grass. The girl was carried into 
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the house, where cold water was applied to her face 
and forehead. 

Victorio, too scared to speak, tore open the envelope 
which he had picked up and read its contents. 

Oh ! Ah ! I see, " he exclaimed in his astonishment. 

That's the way matters stand, is it? Father Bar- 
tholomew, may the saints in heaven curse your 
abominable, doomed soul!" 

With that, Victorio, with his brow wrinkled up as 
if in deep thought, hastened to the side of his sweet- 
heart who was, by this time, sitting up, fanning 
herself and sipping iced tea. 

Senor Garcia was seated opposite, placidly smok- 
ing a cigarette. 

As Victorio entered, the father looked up at his 
son and smiled. 



vra 

PACO IS THE SCENE OF A ROBBERY 

THAT night you mi^^t have seen someone 
steal mysteriously across the vacant lot 
back of the Paco oemeteiy» for his shadow 
was dimly outlined against the pale sky. 
It was a man and he crouched very low as he hurried 
towards the church wall. When he reached it he 
turned south and seemed to be searching for some- 
thing. After going for perhaps eighty feet he stopped 
and began to climb up the side of the wall. Here a 
number of stones had been displaced and» although 
it was difficult climbing, he managed to keep from 
falling off. When he reached the top he took from 
around his waist a long rope. Throwing one end 
about the deserted sentinel station he dropped the 
other end over the wall on the inside and slid down. 
It was only about twenty feet, but horrors! 
When the man landed on the ground he found him- 
self in a pit filled with bones. He stepped into a 
pile of skeletons. The stench was so vile and putrid 
that he had to hold his nose to keep from fainting. 
Moreover the sensation on his bare feet caused him 
to cringe. 
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"The yard! Well, so much the better, '' he 
muttered to himself. "It wiD be easy now.'* 

Evidently he had been there before, for, without 
hesitation, he at once picked his way across the bones 
of the dead to the stone steps which led up to the 
main wail. The whole proceeding was so repulsive 
that he shuddered repeatedly. But upon gaining 
the foot of the wall he hastily scrambled to the top. 
Now he got down on his knees and crawled noise- 
lessly across the stones. When he peered over the 
edge he saw a flight of steps leading down to the 
church grounds and he heard voices below. The 
voices were so close to him that he could distinguish 
practically every word that was pronounced. Evi- 
dently there were two men taking part in the con- 
versation and they must have been seated at the 
foot of the steps. One of them said. 

"I suppose Rizal has received your message by 
this time?" 

" Yes, the lissard, " returned the other. " Probably 
he coughed his eyes out when he read it. Oh! We 
have him now all right. We will hear from his royal 
sulks tomorrow morning. I haven't the sUghtest 
doubt about it. " 

The man on the wall heard all of this. He clendied 
his fists and touched the bolo beneath his shirt. But 
he felt uncomfortable for his legs were twisted up 
and he had no idea how long these men would stay 
there. The talk gradually drifted into low whispers 
and it seemed three hours bef cnre the men got up 
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and went into the church. In reality it was only a 
few minutes. 

^'Ah! It must be that dog of a friar," exclaimed 
the man on the wall as he watched the cathedral 
door open and close. Then he stealthily crawled 
down the steps into the yard below. 

He could hear the even tread of the guard's feet 
on the pavement in front of the street entrance but 
this did not disconcert him. Beneath the shadow 
of the wall it was black. No one could possibly 
see him. So without delay he crept slowly half-way 
around the enclosure, always remaining close to the 
edge. 

Finally the man stopped and drew from his blouse 
a long knife. Without making any noticeable sound 
he began to knock away the plaster at the end of 
one of the cells. This was no hard task for the cement 
cnmibled easily in response to his vigorous prying. 
When the plaster was entirely removed the man 
drew out a coffin, lifted it to his shoulder and walked 
back along the wall towards the stone steps. Once 
he heard someone coming. Perhaps it was the 
guard? At any rate, he barely h^d time to step 
behind a huge rubber tree. Whoever it was, went 
by without hesitation and the man stepped out and 
went on. 

He ascended the wall with his burden and went 
down into the gloomy pit below. Here he met his 
first real difficulty. The coffin was heavy, the way 
was rough, and it was dark. Stumbling over the 
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heaps of bones he scraped his feet and legs so sharply 
that he almost cried out. Then he spent what 
seemed an age to him, finding his rope which dangled 
from above. After securely tying it about the coffin 
he climbed up hand over hand. When he reached 
the top he hauled the box up after him and then 
let it down into the field beyond. 

The moon had just come from behind a cloud and 
it was almost as bright as day in the open. So 
bright that one might have looked across the entire 
length of the church yard. 

Quickly unfastening the rope from about the 
guard house, the man was preparing to drop to the 
ground when he heard shouts and the sound of 
running feet. He turned and saw a numb^ of men 
coming towards him. He was challenged. 

"Wait! Wait!'* they called. They had seen his 
form against the sky. 

But the man did not wait. He rushed to the 
edge of the wall. In the midst of the shouting a 
shot was fired. The man on the wall raised his arm 
and looked at it. Blood trickled down his sleeve. 
However, he did not abide long in that position. 
Quickly dropping over the edge he seized the coffin 
and hiuried off towards a clump of bamboo bushes 
on the right. It seemed as if he should faint. 
Pretty soon he heard voices in the distance. 

" This way ! This way ! To the Calle ! " someone 
shouted. 

"Ah! they have gone to the street and have lost 
me," exclaimed the man and he inwardly smiled. 
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This gave him courage. Placing his burden firm- 
ly on his good shoulder he strode out at a great rate 
across the grove. The bamboo thicket extended for 
a mile through the Paco district from the Church 
to Calle Horan. By the time he reached this Calle 
the man was very weak and tired but he bore up 
bravely. Near a clump of trees, just off the Saint 
Helena bridge, he distinguished a cart. A man was 
seated in it smoking a cigarette. 

"Ah» Don Ramon, I see you are here! And on 
time, too. Well, you are a good fellow. Here, 
bring your torch and give us a lift!" 

The man got off the cart and hobbled over with 
his light. 

''Ah! Ramon, you are still limping from the 
accident at the track. That is too bad." 

The coffin was raised to the cart. In the mooi^- 
light Don Ramon caught sight of a horrible looking 
arm. 

"Oh, Senor!" he cried. "You are wounded. 
Your arm is saturated with blood." 

" It's nothing, " returned the man bravely. " You 
drive as fast as you can to Senor Andrea Rical's 
across from our house and I'll tie this scratch up 
with my coat. Now be quick!" 

Ramon made his beast go at top speed the whole 
length of the journey. Before it was over the man 
on the coffin had given up all hope, for the cart 
swung from side to side, over gutters and across 
cobbles at such a rate that he thought it must surely 
smash. 
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At the gate to Bizal's grounds the man got out 
and oommenoed to storm up and down. 

'*Here> open up> will you?^' he cried. **And be 
quick about it!" 

He shook the gates until they almost rattled off 
their hinges. A sleepy guard in the station aroused 
himself from his slumbers and enquired — 

"What's wanted?" 

"I» Senor Garcia, want admittance at once. 
Hurry up, you lousy lizard!" 

"But Senor Rizal has given us strict orders to 
keep you out, Senor." 

"Confound your insolence, fellow. I'll see that 
you are dismissed. Come, open up or I'll burst in 
the gate and then break your infernal head to boot. 
Come! Come! I can't wait all night." 

"But Senor's orders!" 

"Damn Senor's orders! This is important." 

The man on the outside shook the bars so violent- 
ly that the guard became frightened. 

"Please, Senor! Hold a moment!" 

A light had appeared in the house and a head was 
stuck out of the window. It was Senor Rizal. He 
had heard the noise. 

"What's the meaning of all this rumpus below?" 

The guard answered him, 

"It b Senor Garcia, the younger. He wants to 
come m on particukr business." 

"Well, let him in, you silly idiot! Let him in, 
I'll be down in a minute. " 
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More lights were turned on in the house. The 
hinges on the great gate creaked and the cart drove 
up to the door. It was greeted by Senor Rizal in 
night cap and pajamas. 

''Sancta Maria! What under heaven have we 
here? By all the Saints above the blessed clouds, 
if it isn't a cart full of coffin! Hey, wake up! Here, 
someone bring a lantern!" 

The man who had been seated on the coffin rolled 
off and stood with his hat in his hand. He rolled 
off because he was exhausted and irresolute. But 
he was not faint-hearted. 

Teressa, who had been easily awakened from her 
troubled sleep by the uproar, heard her father give 
the command for a lantern. Quickly catching up 
her bed-room lamp she hastened to find out what 
the trouble was. In the moonlight she saw a man 
leaning against the wheel of the cart. She flashed 
the lamp into his face. 

"Why, it's Victorio!" she cried, "and Don Ramon 
is with him!" 

"Yes, it's me," stammered the man. "Senor 
Rizal, the body of your wife is in that coffin. You 
had better get it into your basement. " 
Oh!" whispered Teressa. 
Oh!" groaned her father. 

With that the boy who had proven himself a man, 
lost all his strength and fell to the gravel. 

The following day when Father Bartholomew 
received no reply to the message which he had sent 
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to Senor Rizal he was in a rage. He stormed out 
into the church grounds with the express purpose 
of ordering a certain cofiOn thrown into the yard. 
What he saw, instead of a nicely sealed cell, was an 
open hole in the wall and some broken plaster thrown 
on the ground. Beneath the plaster he discovered a 
bolo, on its handle was engraved "V. G." 

Father Bartholomew swore. He belonged to the 
order of Saint Francis. He lived in a house of 
religious retirement. He was bound by solemn vows 
to a life of chastity, obedience and poverty, but just 
the same he swore and he swore with all his might 
and main. 



IX 
THE FIRE 

IT was a month before Victorio Garcia's ann 
had completely healed. Durmg that time he 
had remamed inside the home grounds. After 
he was well again he went about on his father's 
business and now that the elder Garcia had put his 
whole fortune into the Binondo and Sampolog pro- 
ject there was plenty for the young man to do. He 
collected rents, saw that the streets were kept open 
and clean, watched for indications of cholera, small- 
pox and bubonic. In reality he was business-head 
of the whole new system of living. His business 
often kept him away from home, from early morning 
until late at night. And how he did work! A kind 
word was always ready for everyone. His cheery 
smile was welcome in all the homes. The poor 
simply adored him for he tended the sick, gave 
money to the helpless and food to the hungry. 

It was wonderful that a young man who seemed 
to care for the gay affairs in life should devote so 
much of his time to the work of the good missionary, 
but Victorio had a heart that was filled with love for 
his people. He was rich, he was well educated and 
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he belonged to a class far, far above the average. 
Yet, he was a native with real native blood and he 
knew that his half-starved, down-trodden kindred 
needed all the help they could get. The poor con- 
sidered him their good angel. How happy we are 
when we work and know at the end of the day that 
we have accomplished something. How our hearts 
beat with pride after we have given. Victorio 
Garcia did not have to work for he had money, but 
he realized the one great fact that to work meant 
happiness and that a fool and his money are soon 
parted. 

One night he was returning home after a hard 
day's work^ He had just left the abode of a very 
impoverished family where a child was ill with the 
small-pox. His heart was heavy and his feet were 
tired from the day's labor, yet he walked rapidly 
through the darkness. Although it was three miles 
across the city to his home he seldom rode because 
he loved the walk. He enjoyed the stars and he liked 
to think of Teressa as he swung along, filling his 
lungs with the cool, night air. 

Night time is the one time when the air of Manila 
is cool and brisk. 

"'It has been a long time since I have seen the 
little girl," he said to hunself as he hurried on 
through the night. "I wonder if her father has 
softened any. The old scamp ought to come 
around now that I have done him a good turn. It's 
a shame we can't be decent neighbors. Ah well!" 
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he sighed. "I'll get the girl some day. The Padre 
won't live always. She can't be blamed for obeying 
him, I suppose. Women are strange though, some- 
times. I wonder if she is thinking about that 
damned Marchonais. Don Ramon says he's a cur. " 

It was very late. The streets were deserted and 
quiet, even lonesome, and his footsteps rang out 
clearly and distinctly on the stone pavement. As 
he passed under the light at Calle Rosario, he be- 
came aware that some one was coming on behind. 
At first he paid no particular attention but as he zig- 
zagged in and out through many intricate windings 
he commenced to feel creepy. Victorio was a brave 
and daring young man, but something in the atmos- 
phere chilled him. 

"I'll just slow up," he said to himself. 

He had passed through the Escolta and was 
entering a deserted, desolate portion of the city just 
behind the postoffice bridge. At the edge of San 
Louis, he came to a large, well-paved, excellently- 
lighted plaza. He placed one hand in his bosom, 
grasped the handle of his bolo and faced squarely 
about. 

Out of the darkness approached two figures. 
They came towards him, saluted, and passed by 
without a moment's hesitation. Both wore the long 
white robe, the gilded cross, and the low, black, 
broad-rimmed hat of the Franciscan friar. 
, "Hm!" ejaculated Victorio. "I see Father Bar- 
tholomew and that little squint-eyed monk are out 
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tonight, " and he hummed softly. " They were walk- 
ing slightly fast, I should say. Oh! well, it's really 
none of my business but they did look a little worn 
and dusty. " Without further ado he started on 
slowly up the street. His mind was absorbed on 
certain questions which he could not answer. 

Just as he reached the old market near the end of 
Suspension bridge, he heard shouts and the soimd of 
feet walking rapidly on the pavement. Pretty soon 
people were running past and he noticed that shutters 
on the houses near at hand were being flung open 
with a bang. Suddenly the cathedral bells all over 
the city began to ring. 

When the chimes conmienced to clang out, Victorio 
rapidly awoke from his reverie to the reality that 
something unusual was happening. He stopped 
and turned around. What he saw caused him to 
utter a cry of astonishment. 

"Holy Virgin! What can it be?" 

The sky back of him was lighted up. It was so 
brilliant that for a moment his eyes were dazzled. 
The entire city seemed ablaze. Soon the street was 
filled with people rimning towards the light. 

Many cries filled the air. 

"Fuego!" 

"Incendio!** 

"Sancta Maria!" 

"Water!" 

"Hurry up!" 

"Blessed Saints!" 
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Victorio was caught up in tlie rush and whirled 
along with the rest. He found himsdf going back 
over the same ground that he had so reo^itly tra- 
versed. Up the Escolta and down Rosario rushed 
hundreds of citizens. It appeared that everyone 
was awake. By the time he had reached the Santa 
Rosario cathedral, Victorio could plainly see flames 
and sparks darting, leaping, licking away up into 
the sky. 

** Can it be my father's houses? Ah! it can hardly 
be anything else for the blaze is bursting from that 
entire section." 

His heart beat rapidly as he hurried pell mdl 
through the throng of curious peof^e which had 
gathered. They seemed to have fallen suddenly 
from the clouds for they were as thick as dew drops 
on the morning sod. 

When Victorio reached the edge of Binondo, be 
remembered a short cut behind some shops. He 
hast^ied into a side path and down along the canal 
bank. Soon he knew that the entire district was 
on fire. The heat was so int^ise that great beads 
of sweat stood out on his brow. He wiped th^n 
away with his sleeve. 

** It's all gone ! " he exclaimed. "" Oh ! father, what 
can we^o?" 

A high wind was blowing directly from the south 
straight towards Sampolog. 

'*It will take the whole thing. Nothing can stop 
it. ** He realized this in an instant. 
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All was lost, for once a nipa shack is on fire all the 
water and all the firemen in the world could not con- 
trol it. It bums like a match, it explodes like so 
much powder, it is the abode of the devil — ^f or it leaps 
out and takes with it all the other homes within 
reach of its angry tongue. 

Dozens of frightened, half dressed people, with 
children in their arms, ran in every direction away 
from the fire. Is there anything so distressing as 
the sight of a terror-stricken mother fleeing from her 
burning home with the infant at her breast? The 
very fire that warms us, sometimes drives us from 
our homes. 

Victorio barely noticed the people and the great 
droves of pigs, chickens, dogs and cats scurrying 
hither and thither, falling over themselves in one 
wild, quacking, howling scramble to get away, for 
the flames seemed to shoot to the very stars. 

Manila boasted of no modem fire apparatus. A 
hand engine and a few feet of hose was all that the 
city possessed in the way of a fire department. But 
the firemen, mostly young, barefoot boys, were doing 
their best and using their brains. Instead of wast- 
ing water on the fire itself, which would have been 
useless, they had formed a drde and were striving 
to keep it from spreading to adjacent houses. 

As Victorio turned into a narrow lane which led 
to Calle San Lazaro, he ran squarely into a man who 
blods:ed his way. The fellow was breathless, dirty 
faced, and wild eyed. The blaze illuminated his 
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features and threw a deathly yellow pallor over his 
entire countenance. 

"Marchonais!" exclaimed Victorio. "What the 
devU?" 

But the man did not stop. Shoving Victorio 
aside he rushed on into the gloom behind. 

Victorio stood still. He was utterly dumfounded. 
Why? He could not have told himself except that 
he hated Marchonais. 

All night Victorio worked. The flames raged 
in every direction. It was fearful. Towards morn- 
ing the wind abated and all was over. YiThat a 
sight the sun brought with it! What desolation! 
What ruin ! What carnage ! For three miles, houses 
had been laid low. There was nothing but one 
supreme charred mass as far as the eye could reach. 
Here and there the blaze had not yet been extinguish- 
ed but in general the fire had gone out almost as 
fast as it had started. 

To be brief let us quote a terse section from the 
Spanish Journal Official of that day. 

"A fire broke out in Binondo last night. Sweep- 
ing through Sampolog it destroyed the entire district 
recently purchased by Senor Jos6 Garcia and caused 
an estimated loss of five millions of pesos. A high 
wind was blowing off the bay at the time which 
made it impossible for the fire department to quench 
the blaze which arose to the very stars. Valiant 
work was done, however, in preserving the buildings 
of Tondo and nearby districts. How the fire orig- 
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inated, no one knows. It is generally supposed that 
some one accidentally dropped a burning cigarette 
against a nipa. 

"It did not take long for the entire city to become 
lighted and citizens hurried in crowds from every 
direction. It was the worst fire that has ever oc- 
curred in the Archipelago. 

"Thirty thousand people are homeless. Half -naked 
and half-starved, they are rushing madly towards 
the Ermita and Malate where some of our wealthy 
citizens are giving food and shelter. The army has 
erected two thousand tents in Pasay. Today our 
streets have been filled with the homeless, who are 
begging for something to eat. 

"Thousands of chickens and dogs were burned, yet, 
so far as anyone knows, no person is missing. This 
appears strange since the fire spread so rapidly. 
But its path was not so wide that the people did not 
have time to escape. 

"This vast section of real estate was the outgrowth 
of a noble charity plan which Senor Garcia under- 
took only a few months ago. He had cleaned up the 
district, built new homes, and established an inval- 
uable sewer system. The poor class have been 
greatly indebted to him for his fuU-heartedness. 

"No insurance whatever is carried. The Senor 
really had not had time to get his business in shape 
and as a result he has probably lost his entire fortune. 
It is known that he slept through the whole disaster 
last night and is not aware of his loss. " 
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The newspapers went on in much detaU, giving 
a full account of everything which took place in 
connection with the fire. 

Victorio did not go home for two days. He was 
dazed. What effect this loss would have on his 
father he hardly dared to imagine for the old man 
was not in the best of health. He walked about in 
a dream, punching at the charred remains with his 
stick, talking in low tones to sad-eyed friends, gazing 
off across the vast expanse of waste, actually afraid 
to go home for fear he would find his father ill. 

Towards the end of the second day he was seated 
on a fiat rock, worn and spent. A brown-legged 
Muchacho came past calling out — 

"'Journal Official — ^Uno centavo!" 

He bought a paper and placed it on the ground. 

The afternoon was fast waning and Victorio sat 
musing and ffipping pebbles at a charred stick. At 
the end of an hour he picked up the sheet, which he 
had cast aside, and looked at it. The first words 
which greeted his eyes, were huge, black headlines 
at the top of the page. 

"Senor Jos6 Garcia Dies of Grief." 

The boy placed his hands on his brow and reeled 
forward. When he looked up he was dry-eyed, 
pale and gaunt. He stared at the sun. It was red, 
livid, awful. The inside of his head racked. It 
seemed ready to split. He arose to his feet and 
swayed, almost fell. He clutched empty space. 
In his delirium his eyes fell on something glittering. 
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He picked it up. It was a silver match box. The 
words on the end seemed as big as the sky overhead. 

""Leon Marchonais." 

"Oh God!*' he whispered hoarsely. 



TERESSA 

IT was late in the afternoon and the sun was 
fast sinkmg behind Corregidor Island. The 
birds in the branches seemed asleep. It was 
warm and dull, even sleepy to the girl. 
She sat on the shore end of the San Sebastian pier. 
Bare-headed, but shaded by a large clump of over- 
hanging bamboos, she poked at a black school of 
lazy ]elly-fish with her parasol, sucked a mango, 
and gazed at her own reflection in the depths of the 
clear, motionless water, At the bottom she saw 
myriads of large, pearly shells so brilliant that she 
was pleased to talk to herself. 

/'Yes, I suppose I am charming, as charming as 
those shells," she mused, ''All the Spanish Senors 
of caste have said that I am. Oh, pooh! Anyone 
would think that I was infatuated with my own 
appearance. Just the same I don't care for any of 
them, unless it be — " 

She dipped the parasol into the water. Across 
the harbor she saw the ships and Cavite. She 
thought of the recent revolution over there. 
"I wonder if we will ever have an insurrection 
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here? Oh» dear! I would like to see Victorio 
fight." 

From the direction of the Luneta some one 
whistled — ^then whistled again. It was a familiar 
note but the girl did not look up. Afterwards there 
was the sound of footsteps on the landing. 
Buenos Tardes, Signorita!" 
Buenos Dias!" replied the gu*l, with her eyes 
still on the jelly fish. 

The somebody rather abruptly sat down beside 
her and proceeded likewise to look at the image in 
the water. He saw black, lustrous eyes, wavy hair, 
a white, almost pale face, and a trim little body 
right there at his feet. He was thrilled. He drew in 
a deep breath. His heart palpitated wildly. 

" Signorita Teressa ! I see a very beautiful picture 
in the harbor. " 

**Do you?" blushingly. 

" Yes ! Teressa, I love it. " 

"Do you? And oh, Victorio, you scamp, don't 
you know I'm rather in love with the image beside 
it." 

Then the girl's voice changed. She became very, 
very sober. 

"But sir, where have you been for the last two 
weeks? I haven't seen you. Why didn't you come 
to me in your time of trouble? You needed me, 
but instead of coming you sorrowed all alone. Vic- 
torio, you are brave, but don't you know that I was 
created simply to cheer and comfort you? You 
must come to me after this!" 
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Her voice changed to one of sweet sadness. 

"It's hard to s^y things like this but, Victorio, 
you know how I have grieved since your father's 
death. Poor, poor, boy!" 

The girl laid her soft, little hand gently on the 
back of her companion's head. His face was bent 
over on his knees. He was sobbing. 

When he looked up he had recovered his com- 
posure. 

"Signorita, what is to become of us all? Every- 
thing looks so gloomy and black. War clouds are 
hanging over us. There will be an insurrection. 
We cannot stand the injustice of these foreigners. 
Why, only yesterday Senor Don Ramon's home in 
Tondo was entered by a Spanish officer and his men 
who ransacked the whole place. It was rumored 
that he had wine stored away somewhere beneath 
his roof. They tore up his floor and left the house 
practically ruined. It was an insult to a gentleman, 
and a disgrace to our race. Then, too, my dear 
old Padre is gone. He, who was so good and noble. 
Teressa, do you know that my father was murdered? " 

"Miu'dered! Who was murdered? Your father? 
How do you know? Who told you so?" 

"I have seen the murderer and I have the proof. 
I will have vengeance on him. The foul Spanish 
dog. May Grod alone pity his danmable race!" 

"Oh! Who was it? That cannot be. " 

" Yes ! he is a friend of yours, Teressa. Why can't 
you let that fellow alone?" 
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"A friend of mine?" 
"Leon Marchonais!" 



What! Leon Marchonais? Impossible!" mur- 
mured Teressa. Her face became ashen and she 
seemed about to faint. 

"Nevertheless, he did it. I met him the night of 
the fire, running away. He was pale and trembling. 
He hardly looked at me but dashed past across the 
Tondo bridge and disappeared in the darkness. 
What sane man would run away from a fire like 
that? The next day I found his match box on the 
ground near the ruins, and not two feet from it stood 
a big Russian oil can. The news of that fire killed 
my father. Marchonais was the cause and as sure 
as I live he shall suffer the consequences. It would 
do no good to appeal to the higher officials. The 
way affairs are run now, I'd probably be punished 
for some misconceived offence myself. But if I ever 
run across that man, if he ever crosses my tracks, I 
shall kill him!" 

"No! No!" exclaimed the terrified giri. "No! 
No! Oh, God! Victorio, that would never do. 
That is wrong. You would be imprisoned, and then 
it is wrong, inhuman, unjust to do a thing like that. 
He is a friend of mine — ^I — ^I, oh! Kill a man! 
You? Never! Please, please promise me you will 
stay out of trouble! Won't you, Victorio? He did 
not do that!" 

The young man clenched his hands and stared 
at the water. 
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"No, I cannot promise you, Teressa. Why! 
Why do you persist in sticking to that man. You 
are engaged to me. It isn't fair, little girl. It 
simply isn't fair." 

They were silent, and then, Victorio, with a 
struggle, whispered — 

"I have a position in Juan Filipo's bazar on the 
Escolta. I am chief salesman. The position pays 
fifteen hundred pesos a year. Teressa, can't you 
run away from that dear old Padre of yours and come 
with me? I have waited so long for you, simply 
because he would not consent. Both of our fathers 
were foolish but that is no fault of ours. We can 
have a nice, little home among the palms and ylang- 
ylang of Ermita. If you love me, let us go down to 
Malate at once to see the good Padre of Saint 
Francis. Father is gone. May the Saints bless 
him ! And I am lonesome. Come with me, Teressa, 
for I need you!" 

The moon had risen from behind the mountains. 
Night was on. From the rolling ships in the harbor 
lights twinkled up and down. Below, the waves 
rippled sweetly against the sand and showered their 
phosphorescent spirits into the air. From the 
Luneta the low hum of many voices, mingled with 
music, wafted its way out to the San Sebastian. In 
a fisherman's hut along shore some one was picking a 
harp. The soft chant seemed to rise up to meet the 
very stars, which were at this moment peeking out 
through the big, dark bowl above. A brisk breeze 
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fanned the brow of the beautiful girl. She rested 
her cheek against the shoulder of her lover and 
whispered— 

"Do you love me, Victorio?" 

"Yes, Teressa, I love you." 

An arm tightened about the girl and the youth 
gazed off across the silvery expanse of water towards 
the lights of Cavite. Then he addressed the stars. 

"Liberty! Liberty! What would I not give for 
that liberty for which my fatherlaml weeps. Oh! 
for one drink at the cup of freedom. Why is it then 
that if you love me so you make me jealous? I 
can't understand you, Teressa. " 

"Truly, I do not understand myself. When I am 
with that man, it is different. Something about 
him fascinates me." 

The reveille sounded from the Pasay barracks, 
far, far, away. The two drew apart — a terrible 
pang had entered Victorio's heart. 

"It is time to go." 

They arose. 

"You are brave, Senor Victorio, you love your 
country, and you love me, but promise me you will 
not encounter Lieutenant Marchonais, will you?" 

His answer was silence. 

The two strolled down the beach without a word. 
They crossed the Luneta, spoke to a few friends, 
listened to the music and went on down Santa Rosa. 
At the civil hospital they turned and went towards 
the Crooked bridge. In front of the old cigar factory 
they stopped. 
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''Your father and mine used to fly kites in that 
field back there," said Teressa. "My father told 
me so." 

''Inline told me, too," replied her companion. 

They were silent as they crossed the Pasig and 
turned into the Malacanan. At her door they 
stopped. 

"Good night, my beautiful Teressa. I love you. 
It seems good to get inside this gate again. " 

"Good-night, Victorio. I'm very, very sorry if 
I have hurt you, but you cannot understand. " 

He did not kiss her good-night but turned away 
abruptly. There were tears in his eyes. 



XI 



THE CASTAWAY 

VICTORIO took a small hut in Malate 
near the seashore. He could not bear to 
look across at Teressa's home nor could 
he stand to remain on his father's large 
estate. It was too quiet and lonely, set off in the 
huge grounds by itself. Everything in it recalled 
dear faces so that he grew so morose, sad and restless 
that he had to move away. He sold most of the 
furnishings, the entire stable, and let all the servants 
go. It was with a dreary heart that he turned his 
back upon the place, where he had been bom and 
brought up to young manhood. 

The house which he took was built of nipa and 
although it lacked anything like elaborate finish was 
new, clean and comfortable. 

But Victorio felt that he was disgraced. His 
father's estate having been settled, not a oentavo 
was left. The fire in Binondo had ruined all. Now 
that he had gone to work in the Escolta bazar, he 
saw little of Teressa. She lived out of his way. 

He went to his place of business each morning and 
returned each night tired out. In his heart he 
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carried a great hatred for Leon Marchonais. At 
first he had attempted to down this fast developing 
grudge against the Spaniard because his lover had 
bade him stay away from trouble. But somehow 
the bitter hatred in his heart grew and expanded 
just as a small seed swells with the rain and sun — 
then bursts. As he went back and forth to his 
work he always carried a small bolo concealed be- 
neath his coat. He walked through the streets 
with a haunted look on his face. His eyes seemed 
to pierce every comer. At night he slept poorly 
for his head ached. He often arose in his sleep for 
he heard something. Usually it was merely the 
wind moaning at the approach of a typhoon or the 
swaying palm trees which disturbed him. Other 
times it was nothing. He was lonely in his new 
quarters far from Malacanan. The old life seemed 
to have suddenly vanished and he was swept off 
into a deluge of sadness and sorrow. Once he even 
went so far as to try vino. He repented afterwards 
this act of folly. But he did smoke innumerable 
cigarettes. 

It had been more than two weeks since he had 
seen Teressa. What did she think? 

At last, one night, he tried to shake off the cloud 
which enveloped him. It was a dreary evening 
inside. He could not read for he was dissatisfied 
with everything. Throwing aside his books he 
picked up his hat and stick and started off across 
Ermita. It was damp and foggy outside. He 
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hastened past the Observatory, along a path which 
led across the ancient Exposition Grounds and 
turned into Calle Padre Faure. Opposite the Paco 
church he halted beneath a tree and listened. He 
could hear the guard walking up and down by the 
gate. He clenched his fist, uttered a curse, and 
hurried on across the river. After turning into the 
Malacanan his pace slackened and he appeared to 
seek the very darkest shadows. It was extremely 
black. 

Something drew him towards the home. He 
stopped to think and then hurried on. There were 
no sentinels to challenge him as he entered the 
gateway but he actually sneaked as he went in. 
The huge, lonesome gate swung back and forth in the 
wind, creaking and shuddering. Victorio perceiving 
these ominous sounds, pulled his coat tighter about 
him, and with many strange forebodings plunged 
on into the gloomy, cheerless darkness. He stumbled 
across the yard and wound his way among the 
palms through which the wind screeched ceaselessly. 
At the foimtain he stopped to bathe his brow. The 
breeze fanned his fevered cheeks. He smiled and 
touched the knife on his breast. He felt cold chills 
and shuddered as his eyes encountered the dim 
outline of the house. 

At the door he paused, and then lifting the latch 
went in. He struck a match, lit a candle and looked 
about, first wonderingly, then in despair. The entire 
house was practically empty. It looked so barren 
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and dreary to Victorio that he did not even try to 
drive back the dull pains which shot through his 
forehead. In the library he perceived a clock on the 
mantel* a table, and a few old» dilapidated chairs* 
which he had been unable to sell. These were the 
only articles of furniture in sight. 

Victorio shivered, trembled in every limb, and 
then, entirely fatigued and disappointed with his 
lot, sank to the floor where he sobbed as though his 
heart would break. Utterly forgetting that he had 
started out, in the first place, to call on Teressa he 
remained on the floor, keeled over, and went fast 
asleep. 

The candle burnt itself out. 



XII 
A FIGHT BY THE PASIG 

LATE in the night, sleep was suddenly 
driven from Victorious eyes. He sat up 
with a start and rubbed his forehead in 
perplexity. The room was flooded with a 
bright, yellow light — sickly in its yellowness. In a 
moment he was wide awake and looking about. 
On the mantel he saw a large army-lantern such as 
is used only by Spanish infantry. Beneath it stood 
a man dressed in military garb, examining the clock. 
The bars on the man's epaulettes could not be dis- 
tinguished. Nevertheless, he was evidently a soldier 
of some stripe. 

Victorio slowly arose from the floor and drew the 
bolo from his breast. A sudden movement on his 
part startled the man at the mantel, who slowly and 
carelessly wheeled about. Upon seeing Victorio, 
the man leaped back in sudden surprise, placed one 
hand on the mantel and the other inside his coat. 
" Garcia ! Sancta Maria ! " he exclaimed. 
Victorio for a full minute uttered not a word. He 
merely grasped the handle of his knife so tightly 
that the blood seemed almost bursting from his 
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finger tips. He glared, like a tiger about to spring 
upon its prey» at the man before him. This man 
was Marchonais. 

Both men stood motionless. They surveyed each 
other from head to foot with muscles tense» eyes 
dilated, and blood in their cheeks growing ever 
blacker and blacker. Victorio leaned forward and 
hissed between his dry lips. 

"So it is you, Leon Marchonais! What in God's 
name are you doing in my father's house? What 
business have you here? Pray tell me and tell me 
quick before I kill you!" 

"I'd advise you not to try it," haughtily replied 
the Spaniard, as he calmly folded his arms and leaned 
against the wall. 

" So it was you who set fire to my father's property? 
You scoundrel! You dirty cur! You accursed oflF- 
spring of a filthy, good for nothing race! You scum 
of the earth! It was you, was it, who did that 
dastardly, sneaking, vicious deed? I'm on to you, 
my pretty Senor Espanola. Your black-faced, lying 
race of ingrates come here to trample and run 
down my people. You rob us, murder us and bum 
our homes. You steal our sisters, our money, our 
lands, and worst of all you steal our liberty. Your 
church does all this with your contemptible, corrupt 
state back of it. But by the Virgin, you don't steal 
our sweethearts, do you, my pretty dog-hearted 
scamp? Some day, Marchonais, we shall all be 
free. We shall storm and drive out every danmable 
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usuiper in these fair Islands of ours. CHi! you mur- 
derous fiend! You white-livered thief! It was you 
who killed my father!'' 

'"Stop!" screamed Marchonais as he drew his 
hand from his breast and sprang towards Victorio. 

Marchonais was not a coward in the physical 
sense. He had no fear whatever of man or beast. 
He might have been a sneak and a thief but a coward 
never. Even when it came to dose quarters he 
never backed out. 

''You shaA not insult the name of my country nor 
my countrymen/' he shouted, as he leaped upon 
Victorio. 

Something glitt^ing desc^ided like a flash but 
the Spaniard's wrists were caught in a twinkle and 
he was hurled bade against the wall. Victorio 
turned iix the knife, which had dropped to the floor^ 
Mardionais was on his feet in a second. The Fili- 
pino barely had time to turn when a terrible blow 
was aimed at him. But he met it squardy and 
beat off the Spaniard with his hands and feet. 
Recognizing the superior weight of Marchonais and 
his own disadvantage in such dose quarters, he 
dedded to wear him out by dancing about just out 
of his reach. This policy proved extremdy wise, 
for Marchonais immediately rushed forward Uind- 
ly. Victorio nimbly stepped aside and swung wildly. 
The blow missed and he spun around against the 
opposite wall. Both men were slow in recovering 
but they rushed madly at each other. The Filipino, 
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using his brains, again leaped to one side and quickly 
ducked his head. like a bolt from the sky» his 
clenched fist descended catching his opponent 
squarely in the mouth. The Spaniard reeled and 
spat blood between his broken teeth and mashed 
lips. Like a wounded lion he rushed at ^Ictorio, 
sweeping him aside like a child. They crashed into 
the large table, which stood in the center of the 
room, splitting its top from end to end. They 
rolled over across the floor, but before Victorio 
could recover himself he was seized by the waist, 
lifted cleanly from the floor, and flung half way 
across the room. Somdow he landed on his feet 
as a kitten will light after being thrown into the 
air. From the comer of his eyes he saw the knife 
and rushed for it. Marchonais, seeing, too, diarged 
towards him. They collided, clinched, and fdl to 
the floor where they rolled and grovelled, and kicked, 
each trying to get the other by the throat. 

The huge veins in the Spaniard's neck bulged out 
as if they would burst. He was suffering terribly 
from a scalp wound on his head where he had struck 
a chair. He was undoubtedly the stronger of the 
two but not so lithe and active as Victorio. Both 
were insane from their fierce passion. They were 
like mountain lions as they charged and clawed 
and fought each other. Blood was streaming in 
veritable torrents down Victorious face. It mingled 
with salty sweat and ran into his eyes. 

As they twisted and struggled on the floor, the 
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Spaniard managed to get an almost fatal hold on 
his adversary's neck. Passing his right arm beneath 
that of Victorio's he strained every nerve and muscle 
to turn him over. He poimded, clawed, kicked and 
tore but the Filipino was too quick. As a mouse 
sometimes sneaks from a cat's paws so did he roll 
from beneath. They arose to their feet, tripped 
across the room and crashed into the hall door. It 
broke in two, from top to bottom, the floor was 
showered with thick, jagged pieces of plate glass. 
Victorio's left arm was ripped open from elbow to 
wrist by a large piece. 

Both men backed off by common instinct. Their 
garments were half gone. Victorio was heae from 
the waist up. Huge beads of sweat glistened on his 
brow, his neck and naked body. In the uncanny, 
yellow light they looked like drops of blood. He 
was panting and blowing as if his lungs would rupture. 

But the Spaniard was in a far worse plight. His 
one-time, snowy skin was now covered with blotches 
of blood which appeared to curdle and troth, while 
his entire visage was broken and crushed. He 
resembled a wrecked ship on the Luzon coast after 
a battle with the China sea. 

Two men may fight a duel with pistols and swords 
and remain calm. They may enter a race or any 
other manner of contest and retain their presence of 
mind, but a fight, hand to hand, a fight which brings 
their sweating, bleeding bodies in close contact, whidi 
causes them to breathe on each other, a fight which 
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means life or death, revenge or victory, makes them 
erased. This kind of fighting draws from man his 
darkest, deepest, and most tarible passion. In a 
time of extreme danger man is endowed with sub- 
lime strength. He is a Samson. He is a god. 

The two men, who fou^t on and on in that kme 
house by the Pasig, were insane. They croudbed 
like beasts, crawled slowly towards each other and 
watched. They were insensible to pain. Pooh! 
that was a mere bagatelle. Pain was something for 
humans. Their flesh was like iron. Th^ did not 
feel. 

Victorio received a crashing blow in the stomach. 
But he did not even notice it. Quickly rallying, he 
followed up his own lead. The Spaniard's face was 
soon beaten into an unrecognizable mass of pulp. 
Two raging creatures leaped at each other with 
animal cries, bleeding and torn, fighting on a carpet 
of broken glass and shattered wood. Their faces 
were distorted and unreal as ihey lunged and charged 
around this floor strewed with broken chairs and 
table legs. Over all, the big lantern cast a dull, 
copper colored light. It must have been the abode 
of two devils. It was terrible. It was unearthly. 
Dante would have found trouble in picturing it, yet 
it was Hell. To fprm an idea of this fight, it would 
be necessary to imagine a heap of terrible courages 
set on fire. The flames leaped and lapped up one 
another. They fought foot to foot, body to body 
with their bare hands, their teeth, their very finger 
nails, and with their hate. 
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Beneath a pile of broken chair pieces, Marchonais 
cau^t sight of the lost b<do. Quickly stooping he 
grasped it and made a final rush. Victorio, like a 
flash suddenly dove, grasped the Spaniard tightly 
about the knees, hurled him over his head, and 
sprang upon him. Over they rolled with the knife 
in close proximity to Victorio's breast but the 
Spaniard's wrist was held by a vice in which it could 
not tiim. 

At last the young Garcia was on top. He managed 
to get his left hand on the throat of his antagonist. 

The eyes of Senor Marchonais started out of their 
sockets, his lips and face grew black while his tongue 
protruded from his mouth. Then he calmly relaxed. 
His limbs grew rigid, his head fell back and he 
closed his eyes. 

Victorio, his lips swollen, his tongue clotted with 
blood and split almost to its roots, loosened his hold 
on his victim, arose, picked up the body, extinguished 
the light and went out. 

The moon*s golden light had at last come to 
brighten up the world. The heavy wind had sub- 
sided and only a gentle breeze fanned Victorio's 
fevered face as he staggered with his heavy load 
through the door and out on the back lawn. He 
stopped and looked up at the tall, shadowy palms 
and the moon. They formed a dark cross against the 
sky. 

The man turned to the distorted body of his de- 
feated enemy. It was saturated with blood and 
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hung with its feet up in the air, with the head upon 
the ground. The blood soaked through and warmed 
his own flesh. Then he felt cold drops coursing 
down his cheeks and shuddered. All the world 
seemed mystical, weird, supernatural. Something 
unearthly cast a magical charm over him. Mutter- 
ing to himself he struggled past the boat house. 

A moment later some dark object fell with a 
heavy splash into the river. Then the waters of the 
noble Pasig closed over and rolled peacefully on- 
ward to the sea. 



xni 

ON THE ROAD TO MALABON 

AT daybreak a member of the Spanish 
constabulary found a young man, ap- 
parently out of his mind, seated on a 
stone in front of the old Garcia home. 
The youth was covered with blood from head to 
foot, his clothing was torn to shreds and his body 
terribly lacerated. Teressa Rizal, who always rose 
early in the morning, saw through her sash the officer 
leading away his prisoner but in his horrible condi- 
tion she did not recognize him. 

He was taken to the San Lazaro Hospital, where 
his wounds were dressed and he was put to bed. In 
a fortnight he had fully recovered his mind and was 
able to walk about. His brain cleared completely 
and he could recall minutely each detail of the 
awful fight in which he had participated. The 
wardens in the hospital did not know him but they 
waited until his wounds were completely healed 
before asking questions. 

Each day a priest from the Church of Saint 
Francis in Paco came to administer the holy sacra- 
ment and pray by the bedside of the unfortunate 
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Filipino. The first time the friar came he was not a 
little surprised to see who the wounded man was. 

"What! Victorio Garcia, eh?" he muttered 
quietly to himself. "I wonder what deviltry he's 
been up to now. Well, it's about time he had his 
neck wrung. If a reckless young chap like that 
can't keep out of a religious sanctuary but has to rob 
the graves of the dead at midnight he is bound to get 
caught in the end. Ah ! My young Senor, you have 
no more chance of escaping me than a fly has from a 
spider web. Now, you shall suffer for not minding 
your own business. By the bones of Saint Francis 
you shaD suffer!" 

Father Bartholomew kept his own counsel on the 
matter. He did not reveal the identity of the 
patient until he was practically weU. Then he 
called aside Senor Doctor Solis and whispered the 
facts in his ear. 

"You know," said the Father, "I can't imagine 
what kind of trouble this young scape-grace has 
been into lately but I do know that robbing a grave 
yard, according to our Spanish law, is punishable 
by life imprisonment at hard labor. " 

Dr. Solis was a great friend of the friar. He stood 
in, exceedingly well, with the high officials. The 
natives laid the cause of many of their sufferings at 
his door. This mild-eyed, milk-cheeked Mestiso 
doctor took a fiendish delight, it appeared, in per- 
secuting the very race from which his own mother 
came. 
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Why it all happened and how it came about he 
did not know, but Victorio Gareip found himself, 
one morning, in the hot sun with a shovel in hand 
and a heavy chain about his ankles digging away on 
the new government road to Malabon. The hair on 
his head was cropped close and he wore the garb of 
a government prisoner. Along the line of the road 
he saw dozens of others dressed in a similar fashion. 
They were all held together by the same long chain 
and they all had numbers sewed on to their backs. 

How had he gotten here? He could not imagine 
unless some one had discovered that he had killed 
Marchonais. That was highly improbable and 
seemed almost impossible. No one had even spoken 
to him about it. There had been no court trial of 
which he could remember. He did recall having 
been taken from San Lazaro to BiUbid prison where 
he had been thrown into a black, musty cell. But 
he had remained there only a few hours when he was 
taken out, re-dressed, placed in a covered cart, and 
found himself jolted along over uneven ground* 
When daylight came he was taken out, given a 
shovel and told to go to work. He hesitated for a 
moment but a Spanish soldier thrust a baycmet into 
his face and ordered him to hurry. He did as he 
was bidden. He didn't understand at all. No one 
had said anything to him. Yet, it was quite evident 
that he was a state prisoner. It was strange. 

Day after day Victorio dug for twelve long, tedious 
hours with his pick and shovel. He realized that 
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he was on the new government road because he had 
been in that vicinity before. Only a short time 
ago he had traveled this same road on his way to the 
Malabon cock-pit. At night he was chained to a 
post set in the dirt floor of a small, thatched shack. 
A guard always tramped up and down outside. 
There was no one for him to talk to. He lived a 
life of utter seclusion. 

The prisoners were given rice, hard bread, and 
water in the morning and at the end of the day, but 
they went to work at six and labored without a 
break through the entire day until six in the evening. 
At first Victorio could scarcely stand the heavy labor 
and the heat of the noonday sun. His stomach 
became weak, his feet grew sore and peeled, while 
his head almost split with dull, heavy pains. Grad- 
ually, however, this weakness wore off and he became 
as strong as iron and as hard as rock. Instead of 
growing discouraged, he became both mentally and 
physically more powerful. He had expected to be 
released, in a short time, from his captivity, but he 
was disappointed. One night he grew bold enough 
to ask the guard how long he would have to stay. 

"I'd advise you to remain silent," returned the 
sentinel, fiercely. "Your hair will be white before 
you get out of this place. " 

That was all he said and Victorio was left to 
ponder over the possibilities of escape. 

"If I could only get out of this shack and escape 
to the mountains all would be well. " 
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But he cast a dubious glance at the huge, iron 
cu£Fs upon his wrists, he heard the steady tramp, 
tramp of feet outside, and he heard the clank of a 
sabre. Then he sighed and calmly went to sleep. 

One night the awful thought entered his mind 
that he might be sentenced for life. 

'"Oh, God!" he cried in his anguish, as he tugged 
and strained at his chains. 

There is nothing so terrible as the feeling of suffo- 
cation, to be locked in a close cell or to be chained 
so that one cannot move. It is almost beyond 
human endurance. But Victorio threw off this 
shroud of darkness and resolved to keep his mind 
clear. He reasoned that it would be foolish to give 
up in despair. Surely there would come a time to 
escape. He had no idea when that time would come 
nor how it possibly could come, yet he hoped. 

His heart ached at times when he thought of 
Teressa. Each night he kneeled down and prayed 
to the Holy Virgin to keep her safe. He prayed for 
the welfare of his people and for their future liberty. 

Each day his hatred for the Spaniard grew more 
bitter and more deep. What had he done to be 
thrust out of life in this manner? The guards 
seldom spoke to him and he never spoke to anyone. 
Occasionally the guard threw a newspaper into his 
shack. This was the only bright spot in his life. 
But oh! the glory of a man who will keep his 
courage and fight on to the very end no matter 
how bitter that end may be. 
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Victcxio was a martyr. He tried to picture to 
himself a free nation. He often muttered whenever 
he saw a soldier prod some worn-out prisoner. 

''Oh! you offnspring of the devil. Some day that 
will stop. These chains will drop and then you and 
your danmed race will be swept away." 

He pictured countless hosts of Filipinos sweeping 
down, as a veritable deluge, upon Spanish outposts, 
taking them by storm, driving them from their 
strongest citadels, on into the sea. He pictured 
himself with flying hair and bloody countenance 
leading on his army to victory. 

And then he saw a fertile land filled with gardens 
and flowers, a country full of gladness where the 
day was always mom. He always came back to 
this picture after contemplating the horrors of the 
other. 

When Victorio thought in this manner he always 
returned to work with renewed energy. As a result 
he was not maltreated by the guards. They saw 
that he did his work better than anyone else and so 
they were pleased to let him alone. A few things 
did happen to discomfort him but he passed them by 
almost unnoticed. At any rate he was helpless to 
revenge himself. 

One night he was praying on his knees when an 
officer entered. Without hesitation, the intruder 
struck out with his foot and bowled over the unlucky 
Victorio. The prisoner uttered a groan for he was 
really hurt. He could not return the blow because 
he was chained tightly to the floor. 
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*'Here get up, you lazy cur!" shouted the c^oer. 

Without looking up Victorio did as he was com- 
manded. 

^'Now, if I ever see you in that attitude again you 
shall suffer. You are supposed to sleep when you 
are put in here so you can work. Do you under- 
stand? No more kneeling like an ass. Mark me!** 

Victorio raised his eyes and looked the officer 
squarely in the face. He fell back on the floor in 
dismay. 

"^What!" he murmured. "'Leon Marchonais! 
Oh! Oh! He is— I thou^t— The Pasig— TIiot I— 
Oh! It cannot be!" 

"But it is. That night — ^you remember? The 
water revived me. I swam ashore. Do you see?" 

"Yes — ^Yes, Then I am not a murderer?" 

"No." 

"Oh, thank God!" 

A look of gladness, awe, disbelief, covered the 
man's face. 

Victorio paid absolutely no attenticm to this 
warning. Every evening as regulariy as his labor 
for the day was over, he sat for an hour thinking 
solely of Teressa and then he prayed. As mi^t have 
been expected, he was cau|^t. Deprived of food for 
two whole days he fell iU — so ill in fact that he was 
released from daily toil for an entire week. This 
was something unheard of in the annals of Spanish 
confinement. Usually the prisoner was beaten to 
his work no matter how sick he might be. Often he 
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died. Victorio was too sick to arise from the floor. 
But during the latter part of the week he tried to 
conceive some means of escape. It was a hopeless 
task. But he was fortunate, for Leon Marchonais 
did not return to persecute him. 
. The man who had worked next to Victorio had 
caused him a great amount of anxiety. This man 
was old and feeble. Like all the rest of the prisoners 
he was dressed in the convict garb and yet he pos- 
sessed a certain individuality of his own. His eyes 
were wonderfully bright, almost too bright, while 
his face was pale and wrinkled as if he might have 
known great care. At six o'clock each morning he 
took up his pick and without the slightest murmur 
dug away all day long. Because he was old he was 
given an hour to rest during the hottest part of the 
day. He seemed always cheerful, working away 
with all his strength. If a guard cursed him for 
throwing dirt in the wrong direction, he paid no 
attention but went on without even looking up. 
He didn't care. He was really too tired to care. 
How he hated those guards, that shovel, the dirt, 
that little popinjay of a lieutenant who bossed the 
work; and the Spanish government. It was simply 
one toss of the spade all day long — one after another 
in rapid succession. 

It was at the close of a long, hot, tedious day when 
Victorio heard some one whisper to him. He looked 
up. For some reason the guard had walked on down 
the road a few paces. The aged nuui dropped his 
spade and said — 
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*'Muchacho» I am sorry for you. I have been 
here thirty years because I stole rice from a church 
pantry. My family was hungry. But I have 
always been true to my country — ^if such a thing is 
possible when one is bound with chains. If by any 
chance I could have escaped from these tortures I 
should have done so» but the opportunity never offered 
itself. Nevertheless, I have been courageous. Some 
day our people shall be free. Liberty! Liberty! 
Ah! how much that means." 

The old prisoner was silent. Victorio noticed the 
drawn face and crooked back. He saw the small 
wrinkled hands. They appeared to tremble as they 
reached for the spade. 

'^Well, I suppose I might take a few more turns 
at it. Dios! Dios! but it is hard. My brother do 
you know what I would give for liberty?" 

The aged convict bent over. He fell forward on 
his face. At that moment the guard came running up. 

"More food for the dogs»" he cried. 

Victorio shuddered. 



XIV 

TERESSA READS THE 
JOURNAL ESPANOLA 

THE article which Teressa read in the 
Journal Espandla on the evening of Janu- 
ary twenty-fourth was short and concise. 
Moreover, it was hidden away near the 
bottom of an inside page. But she saw it» scanned 
it» and fainted. Rufa, her fav<»rite servant, had 
some trouble in reviving h^. 

''Santos Dios!" muttered the old woman. ''The 
fair one is as cold as the stone and as pale as the sky. 
It se^ns to me she taints every day. Something is 
surely wrong. I tell you, if Senor Rizal would oaly 
open his gates to that young Victorio all would be 
well." 

Teressa sat ups looked blindly about, and pro- 
ceeded to weep hysterically. 

"What is it, child?" begged the aged servant, as 
she pressed the forehead of her young mistress. 
"Can't I help you at aU?" 

In reply, Teressa shoved the paper towards her. 
Rufa's conception of Spanish was none too deep but 
she recognized the name "Victorio" and farther 
down the page she saw the word " Bilibid. " 
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"Oh, Mother of Christ," she wailed. "Has the 
Senor been sent to prison? And what for? What 
could he do to be sent away?" 

"Just because he stole a body from that chiux^ 
yard," sobbed the weeping, choking Teressa, as she 
wrung her hands and rolled on the floor. "Do you 
know, Rufa, the body which he stole was that of my 
mother? He did it to keep her from the yard. 
Now they put shackles about him and force him to 
labor on the road like a common convict, merely 
because he did a charitable deed. Oh! he is so good, 
so noble. They will work him to death. Yes, it 
will probably kill him. But they won't break his 
spirit. No, they will never burst that heart. The 
blood of the Garcias is purer than the purest on 
earth. Ah! they will not kill him, because he loves 
me. I know he loves me and he never would give 
up. And to think that I let him mistrust me. He 
despises me. Oh! how I hate Leon Marchonwbs! 
What? YIThat? I see him laboring beneath the 
torrid sun, perspiring, bleeding, dying for his coun- 
try — digging, digging always — ^And what is that 
Spanish trooper doing? Oh! Oh! he is stabbing 
with that bayonet. Can't you — oh, can't you stop 
him, Rufa? In the name of our Christ, can't you 
stop that, Rufa sister? Oh! Oh! Look! What is it?" 
The hysterical girl buried her head between her knees 
and swayed from side to side. The servant squat- 
ting on the floor was speechless. 

At last Teressa arose. She appeared entirely 
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calmed although her eyes looked like two burning 
coals. Her lips quivered slightly, as she spoke, but 
her voice was steady, soft and dear. 

'"Rufa! Rufa! I am going to the convent. I 
am going to put on the robes of the Sisters of Charity 
and devote my life to doctoring and ministering to 
the sick. I could never marry. My life is useless 
here. How could I better spend the remainder of 
this cruel life? I love Victorio Garcia as no one 
was ever loved before, or ever will be loved. I love 
him even better than the church. Now that he is 
gone, the church wiU be my refuge. That may be 
a horrible thing to say, but, nevertheless, it is the 
truth. He is gone — gone forever. I shall try to 
forget him. But ah! Rufa sister, that will be 
impossible. Even beneath the robes and cowl, 
hidden behind the thick walls of a monastery I shall 
remember and cherish him. Oh, how I love that 
boy! His life has been wrecked by a brutal race of 
intruders, usurpers and murderers. They have 
stolen my very life, my very soul. Rufa, can you 
imagine that young boy wringing his life out in a 
Spanish dungeon? It is so horrible, so dreadful! 
Surely the Virgin has not forsaken us?*' 

"But your father — ^what will he say? Will you 
not break his poor old heart?'' protested the as- 
tonished servant. 

"That does not matter. He is old. He does not 
appreciate the yearnings of a young heart. Why, 
Rufa, I could not bear to live here day after day 
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where I should have to look upon the old home of 
Victorio Garcia. It would break my heart. " 

The poor girl, so worthy of pity, did not realize 
that her heart was already broken. She was like a 
dove with a broken wing as she hastened to the 
library. Her father was busied, at his desk, over 
some manuscript, but he looked up from his work as 
the girl entered. 

"Why, little daughter, you have been weeping!" 

"Yes, Padre dear, but never mind! Listen! 
Do not disagree with me in what I have to say for it 
concerns the church! Do not argue! Do not pro- 
test! It will be of no avail. My mind is made up. 
All the powers of earth and heaven could not move 
me now. I am determined. Padre dear, read!" 
She handed the paper to him and pointed. 

"Do you see that.^ Padre, I am going. You will 
never see me again. This life is unendurable. I 
cannot stand it. My life henceforth shall be given 
to charity. You have been so good, dear Padre, and 
I shall always remember to pray for you. You will 
never know how I care for Victorio. You could not 
realize that. But believe me when I say that I do 
not blame you in the least. " 

She stroked the white hair on the old man's head. 

"Dear, dear Padre! You have always been so 
good and kind to me, your little daughter. Do you 
know it? In the name of the Virgin, I promise that 
I shall always pray for you." 

The girl lifted the small, golden cross, which hung 
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from a string of beads about her neck, and kissed it. 
She patted the aged Senor on the head and then 
kneeling, lifted his wrinkled, decrepit hands to her 
streaming eyes. Father and daughter remained in 
this position for a long time. The old man was too 
weak, too taken aback, to protest. All he could do 
was to wail forth in his anguish, '"Surely, surely, my 
daughter, you are mistaken." This he repeated 
time and again. He was so blinded by sorrow that 
he did not notice the girl when she arose. 

"Grood-bye, dear, dear Padre! May the blessed 
Virgin keep you. " 

Without turning the girl hastened down the cor- 
ridor where she had played as a child. She did not 
stop or turn aside but hurrying through the great, 
stone gate she passed on into the street. 

The morning sun had scarcely made its appearance 
when Rufa, who always went about her household 
duties long before anyone else had stirred, discovered 
her master sleeping peacefully in his large library 
chair. About his neck hung a long string of coral 
beads. On his breast lay a small, golden cross. 
The old woman shook him violently. He did not 
stir. An ineffable smile seemed to light up his 
countenance. 

Surely the angels were playing about his head. 



XV 

CHARITY RECEIVES A NEW DISCIPLE 

THE Sisters of Charity arrived in the 
Philippines in eighteen hundred sixty-two» 
took charge of education in various colleges 
for girls, and controlled the assistance of 
the sick in the greater part of the hospitals of the 
Islands. They owned the college of Santa Rosa, the 
Asylum of St. Vincent de Paul, and the hospital of 
St. John de Dios in Manila. Then too they pos- 
sessed the College of Santa Isabel in Nueva Caceres, 
the College of San Jos6 of Jaro, a hospital in Cavite 
and a house of charity in Cebu. 

The chief stronghold of the Sisters was a large, 
square building, with an inner court, situated in the 
heart of the walled city of Manila. Afterwards the 
building w;as converted into the famous Escuela 
Municipal. The Sisters of Charity practiced per- 
petual adoration, but they were not strict. The 
prioress forbade anyone from entering the sacred 
precincts of the home, yet each day the Sisters went 
out into the streets to aid the poor and sick. They 
always appeared in coarse black robes with their 
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faces closely veiled. They abstained from meat 
the whole year round and always fasted in Lent. 

Unlike many nuns, the Charity Sisters did not 
allow their teeth to grow yellow but they kept their 
entire bodies immaculately clean by bathing each 
morning. They were without stain or blemish. 
They were spotless, undefiled, clean, pure. They 
slept on straw and arose every three hours during 
the night to chant matins and read their breviary. 

Every seventh day the Sisters repaired to the little 
chapel where they knelt down on stones before the 
Holy Sacrament in the attitude of prayer. Each 
Sister, in turn, confessed the sins which she had 
committed during the past week. She was com- 
pelled to sufiFer for her wrong doing. Usually she 
had to kneel on a hard rock with her arms forming a 
cross. In this manner she remained perfectly im- 
movable, like one transfixed, until, overcome by 
fatigue, she fell off. 

Any female who wished to join this order was 
welcome, providing she was willing to abide by its 
regulations, was a Christian, and ready to devote 
the rest of her life to missionary work. When a 
novice gave herself to the order she was forced to 
discard her former attire, was bathed in sweet oils 
and water, and dressed in the robes and cowl of the 
order. While this service was being performed, 
the Sisters stood about in the form of a cross and 
chanted — "She lives in the Blessed Virgin." After 
this she was led to a small, dark room» lighted only 
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by a vaulted cloister. All the surrounding rooms 
furnished their armies of insects — ^yet here she re- 
mained for three whole days, fasting. The only 
furniture in this room was an altar upon which stood 
two large, brass candle sticks. The floor was of 
cement and exceedingly hard. As a bed to sleep 
on it was severe, rigorous, distressing, unjust, harsh, 
ungraceful, but the new Sister usually came out 
alive. 

The convents of the stricter sects are generally 
very suspicious, foreboding, and cold. There are 
many deep vaults below full of mystic gloom. These 
vaults are vague and massive — sometimes seeming 
to rise higher than the churches themselves. They 
contain huge, ill-shapen images of Christ and the 
Virgin which rear up in the darkness like tall, white 
ghosts. They are sinister sepulchres without pur- 
pose. The women who live in such convents have 
no wills, they have no love, no minds. Their hearts 
are as cold as the stones upon which they pray. 
They never see anyone, not even their officiating 
priest. They obey the voice of the prioress as if it 
were the voice of Christ. Merely moving about in 
a shroud of darkness, they pray and fast. Th^ are 
recluses, anchorites, who retire entirely from the 
outer world. 

But the Sisters of Charity in Manila, who came 
under the immediate direction of the Order of 
Paulists, were of a far different and much finer type. 
They really did an enormous amount of good work 
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in the world. Instead of shutting themselves up in 
black, forbidding cells, they came out into the light 
where they could be of service to mankind. They 
practiced love, universal benevolence, good will, 
liberality and kindness in judging of men and their 
actions, and almsgiving to the poor and su£Fmng. 

The bell for evening mass had long since tdUed. 
Sister Amanda was on her way to the altar, when she 
heard a loud rapping at the Chapel door. 

Surely the twilight has gone," she grumbled. 

It must be very dark. What could anyone want 
at this hour. Someone is always coming at the 
wrong time." 

The Sister was usually sweet tempered but above 
all things, she hated to be disturbed in her evening 
prayer. Neverthelesss, she took a candle from its 
holder and advanced softly down the aisle. Lift* 
ing the heavy bar and pulling back the bolt, she 
drew the ponderous door aside a few inches and 
peeped out. 

Who is there?" she inquired. 
It is I," whispered a low,, mellow voice. *'Can 
you tell me if this is the home of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty? It is so black out here that I can scarcely see. 
I would like to join them, if you please. " 

At these words the Sister threw aside her con- 
straint, and opened the door awide. 

*Xome in off the street where I can look at you! 
It must be fearful outside. " 

A small girl entered and the Sister held the candle 
above her head. 
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"Why, you are all covered with dust and you 
have been weeping! Have you traveled far?" She 
looked searchingly at the girl's face. "But you are 
pretty, very pretty. So you want to be a Sister of 
Charity, do you? Well, come in ! We will see what 
we can do for you on the morrow. At present we 
are in the midst of prayer. If you will turn up that 
aisle and enter the little door beyond you will find 
a place to sleep. There is a wash bowl there and 
above the straw, a shelf. On it you will find some 
bread. Here! Take this candle! Good-night!" 

"Good-night, Sweet Sister," replied the girl. 
" May the Virgin bless you tonight for your unbound- 
ed kindness." 

The wanderer knelt, raised the hem of the Aster's 
robe, and kissed it. 



XVI 
AN ESCAPE 

THE Government road to Malabon had 
been finished and for the past few weeks 
Victorio had been transferred from place 
to place wherever new highways, walls, 
ditches, or barracks were needed by the Spanish 
army. His daily routine remained the same. 
Nothing changed. Nothing entered his life to break 
the tedious monotony except the newspaper, which 
he managed to secure now and then. This was the 
one bright light which broke through the shroud 
which surrounded him. No one saw any danger in 
permitting him this one luxury. As a result he 
kept in touch with the outside world. He knew just 
what progress the revolution was making and his 
heart often beat with pride as he read thrilling 
accounts of the deeds of his people. Deeds which 
provoked no little concern on the part of the authori- 
ties and which were considered acts of vicious moun- 
tain-ladrones. With great pride he read all about 
his chum, Don Ramon, the rising statesman, who 
was the idol of his coimtrymen — and a thorn in the 
flesh of the Spaniards. Great was his delight when 
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he saw an account of this young patriot's pleadings 
at the Court of Spain. Victorio's spirit grew and 
waxed warmer. He longed to break the iron fetters 
which bound him hand and foot. He longed to fly 
to the aid of his fellow citizens — ^to be free so that 
he might take up the sword and at the head of an 
army march on to battle against the cruel invader. 
At times he grew frantic. It seemed that he could 
not bear the touch of those cold chains. He would 
devour his newspaper, column by column, until 
nothing was left that he did not know by heart. 
Then he would grow grave and meditate. 

This soberness usually came on after he had read 
of some cowardly friar or Spanish officer who had 
been killed by a mob. The paper cited many in- 
stances of this kind. Victorio knew that these 
mobs were not composed of down-right marauders. 
He realized that they were his own people who were 
making the best stand they knew how, for liberty. 
But were they not making a mistake in the manner in 
which they went about their fight? Did it do a^y 
good to plunder and kill promiscuously? Was not 
this the work of lawless men? It appeared to 
Victorio that this type of warfare did more harm 
than good. It only caused the officials to become 
more and more incensed and as a result the clamps 
were put on harder while many innocent people were 
punished unjustly. On all sides appeared more 
harshness and cruelty. Where were the leaders? 
There were none. Why did the people not organize 
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and elect a bright, fearless patriot for their leader? 
Tliese were some of the questions Victorio asked 
himself. 

Perhaps Don Ramon would become the leader, 
when he returned from Spain, for surely the peojde 
would follow him and abide by his rules and laws. 

Victorio had but one chance to esciqie from his 
confinement. 

It was almost Christmas when business came to a 
sudden termination. Black clouds of insurrection 
filled the air. The government was over its ears in 
trouble. Rumors had circulated that great quanti- 
ties of arms and ammunition were being stored away 
in the houses of the people. Don Ramon was re- 
turning to his native land. Already a number of 
churches in the outlying provinces had been attacked, 
their priests killed, and their furniture ccmfiscatedb 
This drove the Governor General furious. Elach 
day saw the court rooms of the Capitol crowded with 
captured insurgents. Their triak were short, for 
little evidence was brought in, and they were either 
taken to damp, dark cells along the river wheie they 
starved to death, or, they were taken to the Luneta 
and shot. 

Military construction work was suspended and 
Victorio was placed in a huge stone cell which had 
been built on top of the old Manila wall. The wall 
at this point was about thirty feet high and as many 
wide. About it ran a wide moat which was filled 
with slimy, stagnant water eight feet in depth. It 
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stood midway between the Santa Rosa Gate and 
that which faced the Malacan drive. In fact it 
was only a few feet from the southwest comer of the 
wall and could be plainly seen from the Luneta and 
the sea. 

The two gates just mentioned were approximately 
a mile apart. Here draw-bridges spanned the 
moat while just above each gate was a sentinel tower 
which blocked progress in either direction. Guards 
were stationed on each draw-bridge but the towers 
were left unguarded for they formed su£Sciently 
formidable barricades by themselves across the top 
of the wall. The bank on the outer edge of the 
moat was low so that anyone could easily have 
climbed from the water or have launched a boat. 

Although the cell was removed at such distance 
from the city police, it was still a very safe place in 
which to keep prisoners. Its walls were thick and 
low and punctured, only, by two tiny iron gratings, 
which furnished all the light and air for twenty men. 
It was roofed with heavy tiling and although stand- 
ing on a raised platform, just where the sun's rays 
beat down most intensely, it was cool on the inside. 
Prom its outer edge to the moat below there was a 
sheer drop of forty-five feet, while on the other side 
it must have been at least twenty-five feet to the 
pavement. 

Prisoners slept on the stone floor. They were 
fed nothing but rice and water, while they spent 
the entire day, playing with greasy cards or plotting 
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how to get away. Some of the more vicious were 
chained in separate cells adjoining, but the greater 
majority were permitted to be loose in the large 
main room. The guard, who was foolish enough to 
put his head inside the cell door, always received a 
volley of abuse. Following this abuse he usually 
applied his bayonet to some unfortunate victim. 

Victorio found his new abode unbearable. It was 
over-crowded and extremely dirty. The vile smell 
which continually arose from his filthy companions 
almost choked him. They fought like dog^ over the 
cards and over their portions of rice. He hardly 
blamed them for they were fast losing their minds. 
His own stomach felt like a burning pit. His cheeks 
were hollow, his forehead pained, and his legs were 
growing weak. He realized that he was sick and he 
knew that if he did not get out at once he would 
probably die there. The place was despicable, base, 
contemptible, mean, vulgar. The thought sickened 
him. He resolved to attempt an escape at once. 

It was useless to think of getting out of the win- 
dows. They were too small to admit of the passage 
of a man's body, and, moreover, the bars could not 
have been cut had the window been large enough. 
Then, too, the drop to the ground would have 
stunned an ordinary man. 

Victorio decided that his only chance was at the 
time when all the prisoners were taken out upon the 
wall for their daily exercise. He had seen a number 
of men make a break down the wall but they had 
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always been shot. It seemed senseless for one to 
attempt such an escape with a guard house in either 
direction and a high jump on either side, yet Victorio 
determined to try it. 

The following afternoon as the prisoners crowded 
about the well on the outside a bright thought struck 
him. His mind was all aglow in an instant. After 
a quarter of an hour's walking the guards corraled 
their men and pushed them back into the cells. 
Victorio lagged behind while one lone soldier brought 
up the rear. The rest went on ahead. Victorio 
heard the clanking of chains and suddenly turned. 
"May I get a drink before I go in?" he inquired. 

"Why, certainly," returned the guard. "But 
hurry up and be quick about it. You ought to take 
care of your thirst before locking up time. " 

Both men returned to the well. The guard 
placed his gun on the ground and waited while the 
prisoner filled the big, earthem jar with water. 

Victorio raised the jar to his lips. He squinted 
his eyes over the top of it and saw that the guard 
was looking off across the Luneta. The soldier did 
not see his prisoner draw back his arm. 

There was a crash. The jar struck the soldier 
squarely in the mouth. He staggered backward, 
dropped his gun, and attempted to wipe the water 
from his blinded eyes and the blood from his crushed 
lips. Before he could recover and cry for help the 
prisoner was running at top speed down the wall. 
Victorio was entirely out of gun range when a dozen 
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guards came dashing from the cell house and started 
in hot pursuit. A lieutenant ran ahead, shouting; 
"Stop! Stop! or we will shoot." 

Victorio did not hesitate nor look back, but ran 
on as fast as he could. 

"Halt!" ordered the lieutenant, who was no oth^ 
than Lemi Marchonais. The soldiers stopped. 
"Fire!" he cried. The bullets flew short of their 
mark. 

"Charge! We've got to capture that man." 

The soldiers set off again at a hot pace up the watt 
shouting after the prisoner. Although they had lost 
ground by stopping they were in so much better 
condition than Victorio that they gained rapidly. 
He was breathing hard, and every step meant a 
struggle. He realized for the first time that if he 
went much farther he would strike the Santa Rosa 
gate and would be captured. A question arose in 
his mind; "Shall I jump into the moat and make a 
try for the bank?" He did not have to wait for an 
answer. A command rang out. A bullet gra2sed his 
shoulder and he pitched headlong over the brink of 
the wall and disappeared beneath the water below. 
In an instant his head appeared, all covered with 
green scum, and he swam rapidly towards the bank. 
A volley of shot struck all about him. He dove 
again and remained under fully a minute. When he 
arose he was at the edge of the bank. Grasping a 
rock he pulled himself up and hastened across the 
narrow field to Calle Santa Rosa. The boulevard 
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was crowded with people on their way to the concert 
at the Luneta. Everybody stopped when they heard 
the yelling and gun shots, and they stood with open- 
mouthed amazement when they saw a man in prison- 
er's garb dash madly across the Calle. His clothes 
were dripping with slime and water. But no one 
interferred. 

As Victorio reached the middle of the street a shot 
frpm the wall scraped the bone of his left leg. He 
staggered and seemed ready to fall. A flock of 
black-robed Charity Sisters, who had stopped at the 
side of the road, all cried '*0h!" At the same time one 
of the sisters, especially, turned as pale as death 
beneath her cowl. She placed her hand on the 
shoulder of one of her companions to keep from falling, 
but she did not utter a word. 

Victorio recovered and disappeared within a 
thicket of bamboo bushes which siurounded a settle- 
ment of nipa shacks. These shacks were built so 
closely together that the paths between them formed 
a veritable labyrinth. 

When the soldiers entered this district they found 
no signs of the escaped prisoner. They encircled 
the entire section, beat about the thicket, and 
searched houses for an entire week. But by the end 
of that time Victorio Garcia had escaped to the 
highest mountains of Luzon where he was surround- 
ed by a band of loyal insurgents. 
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A SPANISH SOLDIER COMES TO LIFE 

THE forests of Northern Lunm are verita- 
ble jungles of tani^ed vines, bamboos, 
palms, and wild banana. Often th^ are 
too dense to cross without the aid of an 
axe. Within the very heart of this jungle and just 
at the foot of a high mountain there is a wide, tnjpea 
glade. A nipa shack, which afterwards became the 
rendezvous of a certain General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
stood in this glade. It was being used, at this time, 
as an encampment for insurgents. Here was the 
center of the insurrection, and here plans were being 
formed with great rapidity. 

It was very early in the morning. The sun had 
barely peeped over the mountains and the forest was 
scarcely lighted, when a dozen IHipino insurgents, 
leading before them a trembling Spanish soldier, 
entered the everglade and proceeded towards the 
house. These men were a wild looking lot. Some 
wore nothing but trousers and shirt while a few were 
naked to the waist. Each carried a long, dangerous- 
looking bolo. They appeared exceedingly unclean, 
and th^ slouched along, looking so pale and gaunt 
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that they seemed ready to fall. Evidently they had 
been starving for want of food. 

The prisoner seemed to be in even worse condition 
than his persecutors. At every step he let out a 
shrill shriek for he was prodded along by two merci- 
less insurgents who kept jabbing him with sharp- 
pointed bamboos. His one time, white uniform was 
torn and bespattered with mud. Down his face 
trickled a long stream of dark blood, and, taking 
him altogether, he was a pitiful object to behold. 

Near the center of the glade the company halted, 
and a small, dark complexioned Illocano, who seemed 
to be the leader, stepped out and called. Soon, 
from the house, emerged a line of sorry looking men, 
all smoking cigarettes, who mingled with the band 
which had just arrived. The prisoner was surveyed 
critically from head to foot. He was hooted at, 
cursed, prodded, and asked many questions. But 
to these numerous interrogations he made absolutely 
no reply. 

At last the insurgents seated themselves in a circle 
on the ground and placed the prisoner between 
them. 

''We captured this baboon on our trail. He must 
be a spy,'* said the Illocano. ''He is a fool and 
deserves to die. " 

For a moment the prisoner seemed to tremble and 
then he looked stolidly off towards the mountains. 
He paid little attention to the words but appeared 
utterly hopeless and forlorn. 
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"Dog, where are you frron?" 

There was no answer. 

" Speak up or you shall suffer. What do you know 
about Senor Don Ramon? What are your damnable 
officials going to do with him?" 

Still no reply. 

"Hurry up! Open your mouth!" 

The prisoner remained quiet. 

"Well, we will open it for you. Men, bring on the 
cure! We will see whether the fool will reply to our 
questions. " 

A number of insurgents approached with huge 
gourds filled with water. The prisoner, with his 
hands tied behind him, was rolled over on his back. 
His mouth was pried open and a stick was inserted 
to keep it that way. Then the contents of the gourds 
were emptied down the man's throat. He struggled 
and choked. His eyes bulged out from their sockets 
and he writhed on the ground. But his limbs were 
gripped firmly by a dozen hands. After it seemed 
as though the torture would surely kill him, he was 
permitted to sit up. 

"Now will you speak?" 

Not a sound. 

"Confound your filthy soul — ^you will talk," 
shouted the infuriated Illocano. "Into the well 
with him, men!" 

"I protest," said a quiet voice. "There is no 
sense in practicing this sort of thing. It's indecent 
and barbaric, the work of murderers. We are not a 
crowd of heathen desperadoes." 
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The entire band turned to the speaker, who 
leaned against a huge rubber tree nearby. He was 
a young man of slight build with thick, black hair 
and a noble forehead. He looked thin and emaci- 
ated yet he possessed a certain firmness about his 
large, brilliant eyes which made one feel that he 
meant what he said. His lips trembled as he spoke. 

** Fellow Countrymen, you are making a mistake. ** 

'* Oh, Come ! Come ! Garcia, ** replied the leader, 
growing eicasperated. *^ Don't talk like that! You 
are sick and you are losing your nerve. Our men 
receive worse treatment than this when they are 
captured by the infernal government. What's the 
use in backing out? Here we have a spy. We need 
information and we propose to get it. Into the well 
withhun!" 

Without heeding the protest of the man by the 
tree, the prisoner's legs were tied together with a 
long rope and he was thrown headlong into the well. 
When he was pulled out he was nearly drowned. 
Now, will you speak?" screamed the chieftain. 
Yes," whispered the Spaniard. 
Well, what are they going to do with Don 
Ramon?" 

"Execute him." 

** What ! Execute Ramon ? " exclaimed each mem- 
ber of the band. "Impossible!" 

"Nevertheless, it is true," replied the drenched 
prisoner, who now seemed inclined to talk. 

"Say, what is your name?" growled the leader. 
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''Marchonais — ^Leon Marchonais." 

The man by the tree placed one hand over his 
heart and with the other kept himself from falling. 
He was stmmed. "What!" he screamed, "They are 
going to kill Don Ramon? God, our cause is lost. 
Oh! those malicious dogs!" 

Without speaking to anyone this man turned 
away and glided noiselessly down the path which 
disappeared into the forest. 

The insurgents in the glade had worked themselves 
into a fever of excitement. 

"Come!" said the leader. "Ramon is to die. 
Turn about is fair play. Why not let this coward 
die, too?" 

No one protested. The prisoner's clothes were 
removed, he was bound to the same tree where a 
hero had been standing only a few moments before, 
his body was smeared with sugar-cane molasses, 
and then the band of insurgents also filed off into 
the forest. 

If one had gone to that mountain glade a week 
later he would have found it entirely deserted. The 
big rubber tree still stood there with some loose ropes 
about it but the Spanish soldier had disappeared. 
What had become of him? 
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DON RAMON 

VICTORIO GARCIA hurried out of the 
forest and at the nearest village found a 
cart bound for Morong. He also dis- 
covered that the slow plodding carabao 
was extremely tedious — so monotonous in fact, that 
before he had reached his destination he was pro- 
voked beyond all measure. But the hot weather and 
flies came to his rescue, for the carabao, becoming 
greatly irritated himself, suddenly left the road and 
plunged into a deep quagmire, where he sank to his 
neck in cool, muddy water. 

When Victorio recovered from his surprise he 
found himself seated in a rut by the roadside. He 
was dazed. He tried to get the unruly beast out 
of the wallow but that worthy animal blissfully 
switched his tail and remained immovable. Victorio 
gave up in despair and it was far past noon when he 
walked into Morong with his feet sore and his legs 
aching. 

At Morong he hired a boat-man to take him down 
the river as far as Pandacan. From this boat-man 
he could learn nothing concerning Don Ramon. 

1S5 
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However, the man also belonged to the liga FQipina 
and he said that he knew some one in Pasig who 
could give any infonnation desired. So they stopped 
at the village of Pasig for half an hour. 

Victorio soon found his man. "What have you 
heard about Ramon?" he inquired. 

"Only this. A man arrived here, on horseback, 
early this afternoon, who told us that the Senor had 
been condemned to die. Do you know, Senor, that 
his condemnation came before the trial began? It's 
a dastardly act, Senor, and I am afraid our cause is 
almost lost." 

"Nonsense," retiuned Victorio. "The fight has 
only started. Why can't we get a small force of 
trusty men together, sneak into the city toni^t, and 
steal Ramon from the prison?" 

"I'm afraid that would be impossible. The mes- 
senger, who brought the news, said that Ram<m had 
been placed in a cell from which it would be impos- 
sible to escape. I understand anyone is permitted 
to go to the prison window and speak to him, but 
there are guards stationed all about." 

"But why can't we at least try? Are we all going 
to sit meekly by and let our greatest statesman be 
executed without our raising a hand? Ah! Senor, 
that is deserting the cause entirely too soon. Why 
has the liga Filipina been organized?" 

"Well, I am sure you could not get a single man 
from this town to aid you if you isittempted to help 
Ramon escape. Every road leading to Manila is 
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blocked by troops. Everyone who goes in or out is 
severely questioned. No, Senor, nothing can be 
done. " 

Victorio went back to the boat greatly discon- 
certed. He was silent as they swept swiftly down 
the dark, murky river, for within his heart was min- 
gled awe, hatred, fear and sorrow. At Pandacan he 
paid his boat-man and hastened across the rice fields 
towards the city. He did not dare take the road 
for fear of being caught by the soldiers. It was far 
past midnight and as he splashed through the black, 
muddy water, clear up to his waist, he wondered if 
he would get there in time. Evidently the paddies 
had recently been flooded for he found great diffi- 
culty in reaching solid ground. When he entered 
Paco, he discovered that all the lights were out. 
What was the matter? The streets appeared 
deserted. Had the revolution driven every one 
indoors? Surely this was a time for the entire 
population to be on the streets. 

As Victorio rounded the comer at Santa Cms, 
he heard the tramp of feet and the rattUng of guns. 
Who it was, he could not tell but he turned and ran 
rapidly towards the Pasig. A half an hour later he 
crawled out on the opposite bank, wet and chilled, 
but he hurried on through the back streets towards 
the prison. As he approached, a guard challenged. 

"Where are you going?" 

"To speak to Senor Don Ramon, if I may. " 
Go ahead! But you must be back here in two 
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BUBtttes! H« is in that first ccJl araand the oonier. 

'Thuik roa." said Vietono, as be hastened 
twartb a huge, somber wall, wfaiii kxxned i^> in tlte 
w^t. AsbetunMd.hepncaveda(timli^tsbining 
Itwtt a tiny, harrcd windofv. When be was within a 
tvm tt*i ul tbu light, he stumbled over an object. 
The ob}«vt Bwved. 

'Db! 1 tnatt vwu will fiorgnre me." 
YWturii> i^uick^ lighted a small candle. Its rays 
iMw v«fy tevbfe bttt h« Mw that beneath the window 
k»«lt a wwtuan. :$be was praying. In ber hand 
ib« h«kl a octMs and her eyes were filkd wHb tc:ars. 
" >Mk> uv y%Mt.y " he asked abruptly. 
the i««Nuaa aiuwefed bfukenly yet her voice seem- 
«tl w tttrill a:i she :ipwke. 

"M«.* I un the :S«iwra Tlammt Until this 
uwruiuit I wa» .Vtwanda S*^b. " 

"V»h!" luurmured Vivtoew softly. **I certainly 
<btKh u> b«^ vwur (janlofi. " He Mt as thon^ he had 
mUuiiOtl uptMi :«>u»ethiiig wfaicb was too sacred lor 
Mt<> iiHut tt* '«itiM<». Tbtf toacs sprang to bis eyes. 
:w^ W tMiMteJ i.-tK»k.««i wkb ^anvm. 

"IV iK>t i!»K J^euoc!" wbbed the wmimb. "Per- 
ht^vMt «r« » v^^trMK-*" 

'^\<M," >khwt«<«Md VKUina. **l came to see H I 
^IMM uwt Iw^ tM> ^^Nmttymen. Can lart&iDig be 

.\u> Attempt wuuM prave Ural, my 
Ob: bow U^n wMild lov* yes far 
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coming. You are an honor to your cause, but noth- 
ing whatever can be done. Tomorrow he leaves us. " 

**Can I not speak to him? Do you know that he 
was my playmate as a boy? He is the best friend 
I ever had." 

"Oh! So you are Victorio Garcia?" 

"Yes." 

"But, Senor. Do not disturb him for his mind 
is occupied with one of the loftiest works of his life!" 
What is he doing?" 
Writing a poem, a National Hymn." 

Victorio blew out the candle and, without another 
word, disappeared into the darkness. Hidden be- 
neath the old wall, he drew from his pocket a small, 
silk flag. It had two bars — one of red, one of blue, 
and there was also a field of white in which there were 
three stars and a sun. It was the symbol of liberty. 
Victorio buried his face in this flag, and wept as 
though his heart had been broken. 

On the Luneta, the following morning a terrible 
tragedy was enacted. Don Ramon stood with his 
arms folded, gazing calmly off over the purple 
mountains towards the rising sun. His head was 
erect, his eyes sparkled, and, although his face 
appeared a trifle pale, he was unmoved. He looked 
like Napoleon at Waterloo. Only a few yards from 
him was a long line of Spanish soldiers. To one side 
stood an officious looking band of friars, who were 
bound to a life of chastity, love, liberality, benev- 
olence, and good will. Among them was a priest 
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with ezoeedingly white robes. He was a priest, but 
he coolly smoked a cigar. On his face was a smile 
of mingled joy, hate, and malice. This friar was 
Father Pascual Bartholomew. 

Don Ramon said, ''Life has been so glorious.'' 

A command rang out. 

Along the line there was a flash. 



XIX 

MORE HISTORY 

FREEMASONRY was playing an import- 
ant role in agitating the insurrection, for, 
numbers of the well-to-do Filipinos had 
been allowed to join this organization 
and here they were on an equal footing with the 
Spaniards. They saw the advantages of a secret 
society. Heretofore, no plans concerning the insur- 
rection could be kept secret for the friars always 
found out, through the church confessions, just what 
was going on. 

From Freemasonry the Katipunan league was 
formed, the members of which, were sworn to utmost 
silence. From all over the Province men flocked to 
join this society. Afterwards it was called the 
Bloody League, the object of which was the better- 
ment of internal conditions. Many rumors reached 
the Archbishop in Manila, which indicated that 
something was wrong. He immediately gave strict 
orders to the priests throughout the Islands to find 
out all they could about this new society. This was 
easily done, again through the medium of the con- 
fession. Friars, anxious for promotion, sent numer- 
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ous false lists with names of men, who belonged to 
the Bloody League and as a result scores of perfectly 
innocent people were brought to Manila and tortured 
until they died. At first no one broke the oaths of 
the Society. They were tied to benches and flogged 
on the bare back by merciless soldiers, they were 
hung from rafters by their thiunbs, and they were 
slashed with knives. At last, this awful torture 
became unendurable and the friars forced a man to 
reveal all the secrets and plans of the Katipunan. 
Over three hundred of the most prominent men in 
the Islands were arrested, and shipped like so much 
merchandise to Manila, where they were thrown 
into dungeons. 

Naturally, a terrible and fierce resentment was 
felt on all sides. In a suburb of Manila a great mob 
of insurgents tried to capture a Spanish powder 
magazine. The mob was repulsed with fearful loss 
while the Spanish troops, instead of taking any 
prisoners, killed even the wounded, who lay moaning 
and crying for help on the battle-field. In one place 
the insurgents captured a dozen priests and cut 
them up in public before hundreds of delighted on- 
lookers, who felt amply revenged for the suffering 
which had been inflicted upon them. 

Scores of arrests by the government continued 
daily. Men could be seen at almost any hour, on 
the Luneta, being prepared for death. Blind-folded 
and with their arms tied behind them, they were 
forced to kneel upon the turf. Then a squad of 
soldiers fllled their bodies with bullets. 
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At Noveleta» the Spaniards were defeated with 
great loss and still the imprisonment, torture, and 
murder went on at an awful rate. 

About seventy-five Filipinos were imprisoned in a 
filthy, black dungeon beneath the old Manila wall. 
A grated window opened on the Pasig side, so that 
when the tide came in these prisoners were drowned 
like rats in a trap. 

Many people were permanently disfigured, for 
breaking ribs, putting out eyes, and breaking arms, 
were extremely common methods of torturing vic- 
tims. In one village, a priest, who became angered, 
ordered the soldiers to cut off a hundred noses. 

Mercy and justice were forgotten. A thirst for 
blood seemed to have gotten a strong hold upon 
the Spanish troops. Everywhere there was fighting, 
murder, plunder, and carnage. The streets were 
filled with swarms of frightened men, women, and 
children, who were dispersed only by fierce charges 
on the part of the soldiers. 

Outside of Manila, the victory was practically 
all with the people, for in the outlying provinces, 
every member of the Dominican, Augustan, Recoleto, 
and Franciscan orders, who were acting as parish 
priests, were driven out. They were compelled to 
fly to the Capitol for safety. Over forty were killed 
and at least four hundred captured by the maddened 
insurgents. Many of these died in mountain prisons. 

A few Jesuits, Capuchins, and Benedictines in 
mission work were treated with some consideration. 
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because they had done real mission work, had been 
interested in the people, and had consecrated their 
lives to help and direction. 

One night, during the heat of the revolution, 
when the excitement and fever had readied the 
highest pitch, Victorio Garcia, at the head of a 
small band of insurgents, stole noiselessly through 
the blind paths of the Ermita and up to the gate of the 
Paco church-yard. The guard was quickly over- 
powered, gagged, bound, and thrown on his back 
into the gutter. Then the insurgents moved cau- 
tiously on into the yard. They surrounded the 
church, threw open the doors, and went in. Two 
men were left at the gate to warn in case of approach- 
ing danger. 

When Victorio entered the church, he found it 
flooded with light, but there was not a priest in 
sight. This was a disappointment to him, and with 
anger in his voice, he ordered all the benches smashed 
and the pictures torn from the walls. The wreckage 
was piled in a heap. But the chancel and the altar 
were left unmolested. It would have been sacrileg- 
ious to have destroyed them. 

Victorio returned to the gate. There he found 
one of his sentinels holding a lantern, while the 
other one had a priest by the collar and was shaking 
him viciously. The friar cringed beneath this treat- 
ment. He seemed to quake with horror, misgiving, 
timidity, and apprehension. Victorio noticed that 
the friar's hair was very white, and that he stooped 
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over, and shriveled up. He took the lantern and 
thrust it into the clergyman's face. In astonishment 
he exclaimed: 

"Oh! it is you, my dear Padre Bartholomew? 
Well! Well! so we have you at last, my pretty 
celestial. Brothers, don't you think a little bath 
in the harbor would be good for this beloved old 
vagabond? After that he might be considered 
excellent fruit for his own bone-yard. " 

The priest, with ill-concealed terror, shrank back 
into the gloom. 

"Ah, this is the work of the Bloody League," he 
hissed between his clenched teeth. "I beg of you, 
noble Senors, be merciful to an aged Father." His 
voice softened. 

"Well, suppose we let you oflF this time, will you 
inunediately put your filthy carcass on a ship, which 
is bound for Spain, and never set your ugly face in 
this city again?" 

"Yes, yes, I will. But, Senors, are you not very 
hard on a poor old priest like me?" 

I think not," replied Victorio mockingly. 
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XX 

THE HARBOR IS THE SCENE OF A BATTLE 

IT was a beautiful May morning — bright and 
clear. Overhead the sky seemed almost trans- 
parent and the waters of Manila bay were 
silvery in the sunlight. The slender, half-dad, 
young fishermen, who paddled their bancos about, 
filled their lungs with refreshing ozone, smoked 
cigarettes and fished. Yet often dropping their 
paddles, and allowing their lines to sink, they turned 
their eyes in the direction of Corregidor Island. 

The usual flocks of clam diggers had entirely 
disappeared from the beach, and, in their place, a 
great concourse of people, in holiday attire, were 
promenading quietly up and down on the sand. 
Everybody was gazing oflf across the water. There 
was little commotion, nor was there much talking 
among the people, but a deep hush seemed to pre- 
vail. 

Even the ancient city wall was over-crowded with 
people, who, like those on the sand, shaded their 
eyes and looked out over the Malacan towards the 
harbor. But why was everyone so dressed at this 
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early hour? What was it that interested them all? 
Why was every one so still and unmoved? 

At about seven o'clock, a man climbed the stone 
steps leading to the top of the wall, wormed his way 
through the crowd, and stationed himself within a 
forsaken sentinel tower. The man looked ill. His 
cheeks were hollow, his eyes blood-shot and sunken, 
and across his jaw was a great livid scar. His 
feverish brow so crimson matched, in color, the 
scar. What was the matter with this man? The 
truth was that he had eaten no food for three whole 
days. Moreover, he had been overtaken by malaria, 
because he had been living recently in swamps, rice- 
fields, and jungles. With his feeble, trembling arms, 
he braced himself against the inside of the tower; 
dug his toes into the moss, which grew upon the 
stone floor; and looked out through a narrow slit in 
the wall. 

This is what he saw. 

Prom the direction of Corregidor, a long line of 
grey battle ships was speeding at full steam towards 
the city. On the other side of the harbor — another 
fleet steamed in the direction of the first. The 
latter squadron belonged to the Spanish Navy. 
When the two fleets met, just opposite Cavite, 
their sides belched forth flames, lead, and death. 
A fearful cannonading commenced from the batteries 
along the shore, while the ships kept up a rapid, 
running fire. 

In less than an hour, it was evident that the 
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Spanish flagship Beina Christina was in great dis- 
tress. A shell had completely destroyed her steer* 
ing gear; another had exploded on the stem deck, 
killing ten men; another had taken away the mizzen 
mast, bringing down the ensign; while stiU another 
had crashed through the officers' quarters, killing all 
the wounded, who were being doctored there. The 
entire ship caught fire, and the smoke-stack came 
down, crashing through the deck. One single shot 
from the enemy put out of action thirteen gunners. 
The flagship's broadside guns kept returning the 
fire but with scarcely any effect. At last the unfortu- 
nate vessel, with only one surviving seaman, and 
only one gunner, ran her bow into the sand and sank. 

In the meantime, her sister ships had fared just as 
badly. Covered by a fearful rain of rapid fiffe pro- 
jectiles, they were powerless to resist and so they 
either sank or were beached by their commanders. 

The battle had been fought so quickly, it was so 
complete and overwhelming, that the people on the 
shore fairly gasped with astonishment, when they 
saw the mighty, grey squadron, from the east, turn 
and steam slowly away. Then the faces of all were 
wreathed with smiles. In the excitement their joy 
was ill-concealed. 

The man in the sentinel tower stood looking out 
over the bay as though he were transfixed. In his 
heart there was mingled gratification, ecstacy, 
satisfaction, rapture; in his soul was peaoefulness, 
tranquility, and repose. He whispered softly to 
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himself, and, though his voice was rough and husky, 
his own words sounded like music, like the rippling 
of water. 

"Thank God!" he muttered. "Can this— oh, 
can this mean liberty?" He pushed back the 
straggUng hair from his fevered forehead, drew a 
deep breath of happiness, and went down into the 
street below. 

As he walked slowly along the Real he felt that 
he was losing his self-reliance. His legs seemed to 
waver and he imagined that he could not walk very 
far. The thought caused him to shudder. Was 
this the let down after the triumph? Was he going 
to fail just when freedom and victory seemed so 
dose at hand? 

In front of the Charity Convent, the man stopped. 
Something thrilled his entire body, new strength 
seized him, and his flushed face brightened. From 
within came the sound of singing. It was a woman's 
voice. At first the song was merely a chant, but 
soon it broke into a wild, joyous carol. 

" Blessed Virgin, " cried the man. " I thank thee. " 

It seemed to him that he had heard the voice 
before, so soft, so sweet, filled with innocence, purity, 
righteousness, virtue, and holiness. He felt that 
all the iniquity, viciousness, and evil within his heart 
had suddenly been swept away, for the song was 
like the humming of the bees, like the warble of the 
nightingale, like the song of angels, singing in the 
choirs of heaven. 
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With lighter step the man walked on through the 
Santa Rosa bridge, crossed the Luneta, and went 
down Calle Nueva. At the comer of Calle Padre 
Faure, he saw a ludicrous sight — ^humorous, yet sad. 
On a carabao cart was piled a great heap of chairs, 
tables, desks, candlesticks, books, and sacred images. 
On top of this mountain sat a very disconsolate- 
looking, old priest whose eyes were filled with tears, 
and who crossed himself repeatedly; and beside him 
was a Spanish lieutenant, who was the personifica- 
tion of hate and chagrin. 

"Hello, Father Bartholomew! Hello, Marchon- 
ais! Where are you going?" inquired the man. 

"We are going back to Spain," replied the priest. 

"I'm sorry," said the man with genuine pity in 
his voice. 

"Thank you." 

The cart rolled on while the man turned down a 
narrow path, which led through a grove of banana 
trees. He had taken only a few steps, when he 
grew dizzy. Everything became black before his 
eyes. He reeled and fell. Someone, who happened 
to be passing, picked him up and carried him into 
the nearest house. 



XXI 
A CHARITY SISTER BECOMES A NURSE 

EARLY morning mass had just been per- 
formed and the prioress was assigning the 
duties for the day. 
"Sister Catherine, you may go to the 
San Lazaro, and you» Sister Amelia, to Tondo." 

Then she turned and spoke to one of the Sisters, 
who seemed more beautiful than the others for her 
face, though sad, was very fair, and her brown eyes 
were^wonderfully soft and innocent. 

"And you,^dear Sister, may go to the Ermita. 
Near^CalleVPadre Faure, just off of Calle Nueva, 
you will^find a very sick man. Inquire of the people 
in the neighborhood and some one will point out 
his^house]^for you. This man is very ill with fever. 
He needs a nurse. You must stay until he is well!" 

The beautiful Sister pulled her cowl tightly about 
her head and went out into the street. Between 
tile roofs, the gorgeous rays of the morning sun 
poured down. Bamboo and palm seemed afire in 
the kindling glory. The Sister drank in the air, 
the sun, the trees, the flowers, as she tripped lightly 
along. At the Santa Rosa gate she stepped aside 
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to permit a company of soldiers to pass through. 
They were great, tall men, larger than the Sister 
had ever seen before. They wore brown uniforms 
and carried long, steel rifles upon their shoulders. 
Each soldier gave the small Sister a cordial smile, 
as he marched past with long, swinging stride. 

""Ah! so different from those insipid, little Spani- 
ards in pretty, white suits. They would have 
scowled instead of smiled. These men look like true 
soldiers. Sister Amanda says that these Americanoes 
are very good and gentle. Oh! I hope so. Our 
poor people need some one to be kind and dmnd^- 
ate. Victorio used to say, long ago, that the people 
could never govern themselves, and I trust this new 
government will be a much easier task-master than 
Spain has been. " 

The Sister was talking to herself and when she 
muttered the name, Victorio, she unconsciously 
pressed a small golden cross to her lips. Deep in her 
own meditations she reached the edge of Ermita 
before looking up. Back of the Luneta she saw an 
enormous city of white tents. It was the camp of 
the Americanoes. Just off the street, a tall pole 
had been planted, and the Sister noticed a strange 
flag waving at the top. 

'"Well, that is not our flag,'' she mused. '*But 
it is beautiful." 

She hastened on down Calle Nueva and soon 
found the house of the sick man. It was a small, 
nipa shack set back in a grove of bananas. In front 
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she discovered a family sitting in silence on the 
rattan floor. As she entered, a man, who appeared 
to be the head of the house, arose and greeted her. 

"He is in the next room. Sweet Sister. We do 
not know who he is, but he is very sick. He fell 
yesterday in the path." 

"Thank you!" said the Sister as she turned to 
survey the interior of the house. The only furnish- 
ings in sight were a few sacred pictures on the walls 
and an image of the Virgin in a comer. The sister 
kneeled in front of this image. Then she arose and 
went into the back room. 

On the floor was a pallet made of bamboo sticks 
and rushes, and on the pallet lay a man. He was 
facing the wall, when the Sister entered, and did not 
move. She spoke to him but received no answer. 

The Sister placed a gourd filled with water, near 
the pallet, and knelt down beside the sick man. 
Gently she pulled him over on his back. He seemed 
dreadfully thin and frail. She dipped her slender 
fingers into the gourd, and leaned forward to bathe 
his fevered brow. Their heads came very close to 
each other — so close that the Sister saw every 
feature of the man's face. Suddenly she uttered a 
low cry, dropped the gourd, and started back in 
amazement. Great tears rushed down her cheeks. 
Her heart was ready to burst. She grasped the 
cross and pressed it to her breast. Entirely for- 
getting that she was a Charity Sister, a nurse, and 
that the man was terribly ill, she threw her arms about 
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him, rained kisses upon his lips, his neck, his arms, — 
and sobbed: 

"Victorio! Victorio! Oh! Oh! MyVictorio!" 
In her voice there was wonder, worship, ecstacy. 

Slowly the man's eyes opened. They were filled 
with a strange, dawning light. A smile crept about 
the comers of his fevered mouth. And then, as the 
sun sometimes bursts from behind the clouds, his 
face became all radiant, and he murmured softly: 

"Teressa." 



xxn 

THE GARDEN OF LUZON 

TWO ponies cantered along the road, which 
leads to Cavite. Their riders leaned for- 
ward expectantly as they arose to the 
top of a knoll, where they could look out 
over the sea. 

One of the riders was a woman, dressed in the 
garb of a Charity Sister. Her cowl had been thrown 
back upon her shoulders and a sweet, pensive face 
was revealed. A deep blush was upon her cheek, 
giving it a fine glow, and her lips were parted as if 
chiseled by Love. There must have been a soul 
behind her lustrous, brown eyes, for one with such 
hair, and eyes, and cheek's red tinge, could scarcely 
live without a soul. Sh( sat her horse like a cavalry- 
man and continually bent her gaze upon the man at 
her side. Surely, with her innocent face and sweet 
witchery, she was the young ideal of love. 
jjjj^The Companion was a pale, gaunt fellow, who 
looked as if he had but recently recovered from a 
sickness. But he was straight and lithe, and bore 
the marks of a man. 
It was evening time and Corregidor was aU afire 
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in the setting sun. Dusk was creeping on; the per- 
fume of the roses became suffocating; the gulls 
soared close to the surf; and the two riders felt a 
certain languor stealing over them. As they halted 
to rest near the summit of the hill, the man's pulse 
quickened. He breathed a sigh of contentment, 
pushed back the straggling hair upon his brow, and 
inhaled the cool breeze from the ocean. Thai he 
pulled up along-side his comrade and took her tiny, 
white hand. It seemed to him that her body was 
so slight that she might have floated away into the 
sky. Ah! how his heart worshiped and loved this 
small miniature — so lily odoured and divine. For a 
long time they remained without a word, yet the 
woman appeared to wonder, as if she were over-awed 
in loving a hero, so noble, so handsome, so great. 
At last the man broke the silence. 

"It is glorious! Do you regret that you have 
been faithful to me? Do you mourn for the Church? 

''Through the long days of seclusion, you were 
loyal; in the days of sickness you were devoted, 
unwavering. Teressa, you have been a true, true 
woman. You have made life all that it is to me. 
We have lived through trying times — ^times of war, 
sickness, and plague. But we have come victorious. 
This new nation has, so far, proved a worthy guard- 
ian, and we have seen the dawn of liberty. Our 
people are better than free. 

"Little woman! Every day of my life I bless the 
Virgin for giving you to me. But are you sure that 
you do not care for the other?" 
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''No, no, he has gone and I hope we shall never 
see him agam. " 

They rode on through the narrow glade — ^between 
banana and tangled bamboos, until they came to a 
cozy, nipa cottage, just off the sand. Across its 
door-steps, tall palm-trees threw their shadows. 
All about hung the scent of mango bloom, mingling 
with the salt-sea-air in one intoxicating fragrance. 
On one side of the cot was a small tropical garden 
profuse in fairy foliage and gigantic red roses. 

** Look ! Look ! Victorio^! " exclaimed the woman 
in ecstacy. ''What a beautiful, little nest in which 
to live! I could always be happy in such a home." 

A joyous smile crept over the man's coimtenance. 
He drew rein, dismounted, and said, ''Come, Teressa, 
dear! I have a surprise for you." 

He lifted her to his shoulders and carried her 
through a tiny vine-covered gate — straight to the 
house. 

"Where are you going?" she protested. "Ar'n't 
you afraid we shall trespass?" 

"No! No! little darling — come — ^not in the 
least." 

At the door-way he put her down, pulled her 
head close to his breast and whispered, "This is the 
home of my best friend. " 

"Oh!" she murmured innocently. "Isn't it 
pretty?" 

Then he led her through the house — stopping to 
examine the comfortable seats, the pictures, the 
rugs, the books. 
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''ReaUy, don't you think my friend has a lovely 
place?" he inquired. 

"Yes, I do," she replied. 

"You must be hungry, dear. I'll tell you! Let's 
have something to eat in the garden. " 

He took a basket of fruit from a shelf. They 
went outside and sat beneath the branches of a 
giant rubber-tree. 

After they had eaten he brou^t a harp from the 
house and played upon it. 

Mellow notes floated softly into the night; the 
woman caressed her comrade and whispered gentle 
words of love; the wind murmured through the 
palms, like the sound of running water; the moon 
climbed from behind the mountains; and all was 
quiet, peace and rest. 

At last the man put aside his instrument, turned 
to his companion, and, taking her hands he raised 
them to his lips. 

"Teressa, Teressa, my love! Don't you under- 
stand me? You are so innocent. This — ^this — ^is 
to be our home — our home forever. " 

The woman looked up. Her eyes were filled with 
wonder. 

"Victorio! Victorio!" was all that she could say, 
but she covered his face with kisses— kisses of love, 
gratitude, devotion. 

"What a naughty, noble lover you have been! 
And do you mean that we shall remain here? How 
glorious! How wonderful! You have always been 
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sweet and thoughtful, Vietorio, and, as I have loved 
you in the past, and now love you, so shall my love 
continue forever. I learned long ago that happiness 
increases as one gives, and, for all the love which 
you have bestowed upon me, I return my love in 
equal measure — a love, Victorio, which overflows, 
which swells, and expands as the days go by — a 
love which is nothing less than adoration — ^worship. 
You are my religion, Victorio. Once upon a time I 
told my old maid-servant, Rufa, that I loved you 
better than the Church. I do. Ah! my darling 
boy, do you know that the days to come will be days 
of love, simshine, and gladness? We shall have 
children, dear, who shall be taught to honor liberty, 
truth and chivalry.*' 

The woman pressed her lips against the cheeks 
of her lover. Tears were streaming from his eyes 
and he shook with emotion. 

"Come, Victorio! It is late. Give me your 
hand! Let us go inside — ^to our home — ^to our 
nest!" 

At the doorway they paused. 

"Teressa," he whispered. "I thank the Blessed 
Virgin — my love, we have left all sorrow behind, 
and at last we have come through the green rice 
fields, and the mango bloom of Luzon, our fatherland, 
to Paradise." 



V 



